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1 

N  a  Monograph  entitled  VICIOUS 
CIRCLES  IN  DISEASE,  published 
in  191 1,  the  Author  drew  attention 
to  the  important  role  played  by  the 
morbid  process  known  as  the  Vicious  Circle 
in  the  aggravation  and  fatality  of  disease,  and 
showed  how  a  study  of  such  Circles  threw  light 
on  obscure  problems  of  diagnosis  and  therapeutics. 

That  study  awakened  an  interest  in  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  same  process  on  social  disorders 
and  more  especially  on  poverty — the  most  wide- 
spread and  pernicious  of  them  all.  Hence  the 
origin  of  this  Volume  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
prove  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  philosophy 
and  treatment  of  poverty.  References  to 
standard  authors  who  have  discussed  certain 
aspects  of  this  question  have  been  freely  intro- 
duced. Such  independent  testimony  will  carr}^ 
greater  weight  than  an  unsupported  individual 
opinion  would  be  entitled  to. 

My  daughter  Gladys  has  kindly  read  through 

the  proof-sheets. 

J.  B.  H. 

WKvSTFIELD, 
READING. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE    word    Poverty,    as    used    in    the 
following    pages,    may    be    deiined    as 
the  condition  of  a   person  who  lacks 
the    necessaries    for    subsistence    and 
efficiency. 

\^icious  Circle  is  the  process  by  which  a  primary 
disorder  provokes  a  reaction  which  aggravates 
such  disorder. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  economic  law^  the 
reaction  provoked  by  a  social  disorder  tends  to 
arrest  such  disorder.  For  example,  idleness  is 
checked  by  indigence,  crime  b}^  social  ostracism, 
alcoholism  b}"  dyspepsia,  insanitation  by  ill- 
health.  By  this  natural  process  the  social 
organism   maintains   itself   in   health. 

Where  a  Vicious  Circle  is  present,  the  ordinary 
sequence  is  modified.  The  reactions  which  should 
be  beneficent  arc  maleficent  and  intensify  the 
disorder. 

Poverty,  one  of  the  most  important  of  social 
evils,  is  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  usual 
economic  law,  since  it  has  seqiielcB  which  render 
it    disagreeable    and    therefore    to    be    avoided. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  other  potent 
factors  which  aggravate  in  Hen  of  arresting  the 
primary  disorder,  and  cause  poverty  to  become 
self -perpetuating.  As  Solomon  pointed  out  many 
centuries  ago  :  "  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty." 

Some  sociologists  have  taught  that  poverty 
cures  itself,  and  have  advocated  a  laissez-faire 
policy.  The  following  study  shows  that  such  a 
principle  cannot  be  consistently  adhered  to, 
unless  we  do  outrage  to  all  feelings  of  our  common 
humanity.  Too  often  does  the  vis  medicatrix 
become  the  vis  devastatrix  against  which  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  classes  of  society,  are 
powerless  to  contend. 

There  is  a  close  similarity  between  physical 
and  social  disease.  In  each  case  problems  of 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis  and 
therapeutics  present  themselves  for  solution.  In 
each  case  training,  skill  and  philosophic  insight 
are  required  by  those  who  seek  to  cure  the 
disorder. 

A  stud}^  of  these  pages  will,  it  is  hoped, 
emphasise  the  importance  of  a  careful  analj^sis 
of  the  factors  concerned  in  every  case  of  poverty, 
in  order  that  the  remedy  prescribed  may  be  of  the 
nature  and  strength  required.  Only  when  this  is 
done  will  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  be 
effected. 
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Reseller  thus  refers  to  the  importance  of  such 
investigation  : 

"  It  is  iiii])()ssil)le  to  cure  the  disease  of  poverty 
without  a  careful  examination  of  the  j)atjent.  This 
examination  may  be  troublesome  l)oth  to  the  patient 
and  to  the  physician,  t)ut  is  absolutely  necessary. 
.  .  .  As  foolish  \\ould  it  l)e  for  a  physician  to 
administer  the  same  dose  of  the  same  medicine  to 
ever}'  patient  as  for  the  same  assistance  to  be 
given  to  every  poor  person."  ' 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme 
adopted  in  these  pages.  The  Vicious  Circles 
associated  with  poverty  are  first  of  all  classified 
under  convenient  headings,  and  anal3'sed  into 
constituent  factors.  Such  analysis  often  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  genesis  of  social  evil. 

Disorders  due  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving  and 
other  measures,  which  create,  in  lieu  of  relieving, 
poverty,  are  described  in  a  separate  Chapter  imder 
the  title  of  Artificial  Circles. 

The  effects  of  Vicious  Circles  are  then  discussed, 
poverty  being  converted  by  that  process  either 
into 

I.  A  self-per])etuating  Disorder; 

II.  A  self-aggrayating  Disorder  ; 
or     III.     A  fatal  Disorder. 

Finally,  various  methods  of  arresting  the  morbid 
process  are  descri1)ed. 

'System  der  Armenpflege  und  Armenpolitik,  p.  51. 
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The  reader,  however,  will  not  find  any  detailed 
discussion  of  measures  for  dealing  with  poverty. 
Such  a  project  would  involve  a  volume  to  itself 
and  require  the  introduction  of  much  contentious 
matter.  But  the  habit  of  analysing  social  dis- 
orders into  their  constituent  factors  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  social  workers  who  have 
to  solve  the  complex  problems  associated  with 
poverty. 

Illustrations  are  so  helpful  in  the  visualisation 
of  ideas  that  a  considerable  number  have  been 
introduced.     Ex  visa  memoria  tenacior. 
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THE   VICIOUS   CiRCIvES   OK   TOVERTY 


AUPlvR  ubique  jacet" — ihc  poor  man 
is  everywhere  downtrodden.^  vSucli 
has  been  the  fate  of  poverty  (luring 
the  long  centuries  of  history  ;     such 


is  its  fate  to-day. 


The  more  aljject  the  ])overty  the  greater  the 
(hfficulty  of  escape  ;  so  potent  and  far-reaching 
are  the  effects  of  ]K)vert3'  in  ])er])etuating  the 
disorder.  We  have  now  to  discuss  this  recipro- 
cation in  detail  and  to  analyse  it  into  constituent 
factors.  Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  prol:)leni 
wh\-  it  is  that  "  the  i)()or  never  cease  from  the 
land." 

'  0\ic1,  l-asli,   I.,   217. 
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It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  Circles 
discussed  in  the  following  pages  are  never 
simultaneously  present.  Every  case  of  poverty 
has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  dependent  on  its 
special  circumstances. 

We  shall  l^egin  with  the  three  primary 
necessities  of  life  :    housing,  feeding  and  clothing. 

Section  I. 

Circles  associated  with  Defective   Housing. 

Poverty  breeds  poverty  through  the  insanitary 
and  overcrowded  homes  in  which  the  poor  are 
often  obliged  to  live  (Plate  I.  a).  Physical, 
mental  and  moral  health  suffers,  with  the  result 
that  earning  power  is  diminished  and  poverty  is 
aggravated. 

We  may  deal  in  turn  with  each  of  these  results 
of  defective  housing,  whether  this  latter  is  due  to 
insufficient  cubic  space,  to  excessive  surface 
density,  to  want  of  drainage  or  to  other  insanitary 
conditions. 

The  impaired  physique  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  chronic  ill-health.  Recuperation  after 
exhausting  labour  depends  on  pure  air  for 
respiration  and  digestion,  and  on  peaceful  sur- 
roundings for  refreshing  sleep.  W^here  these  are 
absent,  there  is  a  more  or  less  serious  depreciation 
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of  muscular  activity  and  a  tendency  to  rapid 
exhaustion.  Another  result  is  increased  invalidity 
and  morbidit}-,  followed  by  unemployment  and 
loss  of  time.  The  Report  of  The  Royal 
Commission  in  discussing  the  loss  of  health  due 
to  overcrowding  says  :  "It  was  found  that  ui)on 
the  lowest  average  every  workman  lost  al)out 
twenty  days  in  the  year  from  simple  exhaustion, 
and  the  wages  thus  lost  would  go  towards  an 
increased  rent." 

The  effect  of  an  unwholesome  environment  on 
ph3^sique  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
children,  as  is  well  shewn  by  the  researches 
carried  out  l)y  Dr.  W.  lycslie  Mackenzie  and 
Captain  A.  Foster  in  Glasgow. 

In  the  Bluebook  containing  their  Report,'  the 
boys  and  girls  are  classified,  as  regards  average 
height  and  weight,  according  to  the  number  of 
rooms  in  their  houses  or  tenements.  Thus  if  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  are  classified 
on  such  a  basis,  the  following .  gradation  is 
obtained  : 

Weight  : 

The  one-room  boy  weighs  on  an  average  52-6  pounds 
„     two-room    „  „         „  „         56-1 

fr>iir-rnnTn 


three-room ,,         ,,         ,,  ,,         60 -6 

four-room    „         ,,         „  „         64-3 


The  Physical  Condition  of  Children  attending  the  Pulilic 
Schools  of  the  vScliool  Board  for  Glasgow,  p.  55f. 
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Height  : 

The  one-room  boy  measures  46-6  inches 

,,     two-room    ,,  ,,  48-1 

,,     three-room ,,  ,,  50  o 

,,     four-room    ,,  ,,  51-3 


Weight  : 

The  one-room  girl  weighs  on  an  average  51-5  pounds 
,,     two-room     ,,         ,,         ,,  ,,        548 

,,     three-room  ,,         ,.         ,,  ,,        594 

,,     four-room     ,,         ,,         „  ,,        65-5 

Height  : 

The  one-room  girl  measures  46-3  inches 

,,     two-room    ,,  ,,  478 

,,     three-room  ,,  ,,  49 -6 

,,     four-room    „  ,,  51-6 

These  figures  show  that  the  one-roomed  child, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  is  always  on  the  average 
distinctly  smaller  and  lighter  that  the  two- 
roomed  ;  and  the  two-roomed  than  the  three- 
roomed  ;  and  the  three-roomed  than  the  four- 
roomed.  The  numbers  examined  are  so  large 
(36,(Soo  boys  and  36,000  girls)  that  only  one 
conclusion  is  ])()ssible,  viz.  that  tlic  ])oorest 
child    suffers    most    in    nutrition    and    growth. 

Not  only  does  im])aired  ])hysi(|ue  diminish 
the  earning  jjower  of  the  children  when  they 
go  to  work,  l)Ul  in  many  cases  the  resulting 
inefficiency  and  imi)overishment  persist  through- 
out  life. 
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Defective  housing  has  also  a  marked  effect  on 
the  death-rate.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  statistics 
published  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers,  shewing  the 
mortality  amongst  the  inmates  of  one,  two, 
three  and  four  or  more  rooms  respectively,  the 
figures  being  corrected  for  age  and  sex  so  as  to 
make  them  comparable.  The  following  are  his 
results  :' 


Death-rates  per  i,ooo. 

Accommodation. 

All 
ages. 

Under  i 
year. 

I  to  5 
years. 

1  apartment    .  . 

2  apartments  .  . 

3  apartments 

4  apartments    and 

upwards  .  . 

20-14 
16-83 
12-63 

10-32 

210-25 
163-88 
128-25 

102-57 

4056 

32 -20 

T7-94 
10-27 

The  enormous  difference  in  the  death-rate 
shewn  by  these  figures  is  of  course  not  solely  due 
to  the  housing  conditions,  since  the  poorest  and 
worst  nourished  persons,  and  so  the  most 
susceptible  to  disease,  would  be  housed  in  the 
worst  accommodation.  Moreover,  some  sections 
might  follow  more  unhealthy  occupations  than 
other  sections.  But  a  part  of  the  increased 
mortality  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  defective 
housing,  although  the  exact  proportion  cannot 
be  stated  in  figures. 

^  Proc.  R.S.  of  Medicine,  1913,  Vol.  VI.  (Epidemiology), 
pp.  159,  161.  The  figures  in  columns  3  and  4  refer 
only  to  males.  Those  for  females  are  somewhat  lower. 
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Mental  activity  also  suffers  as  a  result  of  over- 
crowding and  insanitation.  Time  is  wasted  in 
making  calculations  and  measurements,  in  over- 
coming difficulties  and  evolving  fresh  ideas. 

Lastly,  morale  is  weakened.  The  worker  has 
•less  courage,  less  cheerfulness,  less  perseverance 
and  less  self-control. 

These  various  disabilities  often  drive  the 
victims  to  the  cheerful  public-house  where  misery 
can  be  forgotten  in  drink,  and  where  the  poverty 
to  which  the  wretchedness  was  due  is  intensified. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  many  years  ago  pointed  this 

out  : 

"  When  you  ask  why  so  man}^  working  men  betake 
themselves  to  the  alehouse  or  gin  palace,  the  answer 
lies  in  the  detestable  state  of  their  homes.  I  have 
it  from  hundreds  of  both  women  and  men  that  this 
cause,  and  this  cause  alone,  has  driven  them  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  Nine-tenths  of  our  poverty, 
misery  and  crime  are  produced  l)y  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  I  trace  these  lialMts  not  ahogether,  ])ut 
mainly,  to  the  ])L'stik'ntial  and  ruinous  domiciliary 
condition  of  the  i)oi)ulation  of  this  metropolis  and 
the  large  towns  f)f  the  country."  ' 

It  is  largely  owing  to  high  rents  that  poverty 
leads  to  overcrowding  and   to   all   its  pernicious 

'Hansard,  tR6t,  Vol.  CT,XT.,  p.  1,070. 
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results. '  Even  the  wretched  accommodation  of 
two  rooms  may  absorb  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the 
total  income.  Hence  the  poor  are  driven  to 
crowd  into  the  smallest  space  possible. 

Sir  George  Newman  thus  refers  to  the  Circle 
associated  with  defective  housing  : 

' '  Nearly  every  one  who  has  had  experience  of  such 
areas  must  be  impressed  with  the  Vicious  Circle  which 
exists.  Bad  housing,  drink,  poverty — all  have  to  be 
attacked  along  the  broadest  lines,  and  with  a  clear 
idea  of  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at."  ' 

Percy  Alden  also  wTites  : 

"  We  are  moving  in  a  Vicious  Circle.  .  .  .  The 
evils  of  town  life  constantly  assist  in  the  manufacture 
of  men  and  women  who  in  their  turn  create  further 
evil   conditions."  " 

It  is  not  too  much  to  sa^'  that  defective  housing 
is  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  social  disorder, 
and  this  in  its  turn  perpetuates  the  evil  housing. 
So  pregnant  of  evil  is  this  reciprocal  influence 
that  over  the  portals  of  many  slums  might  be 
inscribed    the    fatal    words  : 

Lasciate    ogni    speranza,    vol    cKentratc. 

^  In  Berlin  the  rent  paid  by  the  working  classes  often 
al)sorbs  between  28  and  33  per  cent,  of  their  wages. 
Iv.  Elster,  Worterbuch  der  Volkswirthschaft,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  90T. 

-'Infant  Mortality,  p.   iq6. 

^lycctures  on  Poverty,  by  Barnett,  Alden,  Sherwell  and 
Shann,  p.  32. 
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Section  II. 

Circles    associated    with    Malnutrition. 

One  of  the  commonest  results  of  poverty  is 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
(Plate  I.  b).  Such  deficiency  is  followed  by  mal- 
nutrition and  debility  which  in  their  turn  diminish 
earning  power  and  thus  lead  back  to  poverty. ' 

Every  successful  farmer  knows  that  it  is 
profitable  to  feed  his  horses  sufiiciently  well  to 
keep  them  in  good  health,  since  otherwise  much 
of  their  possible  output  in  labour  is  lost.  But  the 
employer  of  human  labour  takes  far  less  trouble 
to  ensure  that  his  employees  have  the  food  they 
require  in  order  to  produce  their  maximum  work. 
As  impossible  is  it  for  the  human  machine,  when 
short  of  food,  to  produce  the  maxinumi  out])ut 
as  for  the  steam-engine  when  short  of  coal. 
I^fiicient  production  is  economical  production. 

But  the  quantity  of  food  is  not  the  sole  con- 
sideration. A  horse  may  have  as  much  grass  as 
it  wants  and  yet  be  incapable  of  such  arduous 
work  as  a  good  meal  of  corn  would  allow. 

'  There  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  Cireles  ])r()duce<l  by 
])overty  in  money  and  ])ovc'rty  in  l)lo()(l.  In  IIr' 
lust  we  have  the  se(|nc'nee — i)overty  :  malnu- 
trition :  less  money-making"  :  ])overty  ;  in  the 
second -j)overty  of  blood  :  malnutrition  :  less 
blood-making  :    poverty  of  blood. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  the  wage-earner. 
He  may  have  an  ample  supply  of  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  or  of  greens  and  potatoes  and  yet  be 
unequal  to  such  sustained  work  as  if  he  had  fed 
on  roast  beef  and  peas  pudding.  In  the  case 
both  of  man  and  beast  the  more  expensive  proteids 
are  required  for  full  mental  and  muscular  energy. 

An  average  working  man  doing  a  fair  amount 
of  physical  labour,  requires  a  dietary  yielding 
about  3,000  Calories,  one  Calorie  being  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  i  kilogramme  of  water 
i"  centigrade.  These  Calories  are  obtained  from 
the  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats  contained 
in  food. 

The  following  Tables  shew  the  standard  amounts 
of  the  different  nutritive  constituents  in  an 
ordinary  dietary  : 

Proteid         .  .      120  grammes, 
Carlwh^'drate      500  ,, 

Fat    ..'        ..     '50 

One  gramme  of  proteid  yields     ..        4-1  Calories. 
One  ,,  carbohydrate  yields     41  ,, 

One  ,,  fat  yields.  .  .  .        9-3 

Consequently^  we  get  the  following  results  : 

Proteid         .  .      120  x  4-1         =  492  Calories. 

Carbohydrate     500  x  4-1         =         2,050         ,, 
Fat  . .       50  X  9-3         =  465 

Total  =    3,007  Calories. 
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For  moderately  hard  work  the  diet  should  be 
more  liberal,  containing  125  grammes  of  proteid 
and   yielding   3,500   Calories. 

The  main  kinds  of  food  that  contain  these  three 
materials  are  : 

Proteids — meat,   fish,   eggs,   cheese. 

Carbohydrates — bread,      potatoes      and      similar 
starchy  foods,  sugar. 

Fat — butter,  suet,  cream. 

Various  published  researches  shew  that,  owing 
to  their  low  wages,  large  sections  of  our  labouring 
classes  are  habitually  under-fed.  Their  diet 
neither  yields  3,500  Calories  nor  does  it  contain 
125  grammes  of  proteid.  For  example  Paton ' 
showed  that  the  diet  of  labourers  in  Edinburgh 
only  contained  on  an  average  1(^77  grammes  of 
proteid  instead  of  125,  which  such  labour  requires, 
and  an  energy  value  of  only  3,228  Calorics  in  lieu 
of  3,500.' 

'Paton,  Dunlop  and  Inglis,  The  Diet  of  llie  Lalxniring 
Classes  in  Edin1)urgli,  p.  5. 

■  S.  P>.  Rovvnlree  and  M.  Kendall  found  a  similar  deficiency 
of  food  amongst  agricultural  labourers.  The 
fc^rty-two  families  investigated  had  on  an  average 
not  much  more  than  three-(iuarters  of  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  physical  health.  How  the 
lyabourer   lives,    p.  30^. 
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Again,  Rowntree's  studies  of  the  diet  of  a 
corresponding  class  in  York  showed  that  the 
proteid  average  was  29  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  requirements  (125  grammes),  while  the 
energy  value  was  17  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
(3,500  Calories). ' 

Rowntree  adopted  the  figure  of  3/-  per  week 
for  an  adult  as  the  minimum  cost  of  food 
required  by  an  adult  workman  for  adequate 
nutrition.  A.    I^.    Bowley   included    2    lb.    of 

meat  in  his  standard  diet,  which  he  estimated 
to  cost  4/6.  -'  A  large"  proportion  of  our  manual 
workers  earn  too  little  to  allow  of  their  spending 
such  sums  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  diet. 
Hence  results  a  state  of  malnutrition  and  debility 
which  lowers  the  economic  value  of  labour  and 
depresses  wages. 

The  poor  are  tempted  to  economise  in  the 
more  expensive  proteids.  Yet  such  economy 
is  especially  injurious,  since  an  insufficiency  of 
proteids  weakens  digestive  power,  stunts  growth, 
and  renders  the  body  more  liable  to  disease. 

'  Poverty,  pp.  137,  277. 

-Livelihood  and  Poverty,  p.  80.     These  calculations  of 
course  refer  to  years  before  the  war. 
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R.  Hutchison  thus  describes  the  physiological 
results  of  an  inadequate  supph'  of  proteids  : 

"  The  difference  between  an  animal  fed  on  a 
highly  nitrogenous  diet  and  one  supplied  with  little 
nitrogen  is  the  difference  between  a  steam-engine  at 
half-pressure  and  one  which  is  producing  its  full 
horse-power.  It  is  the  difference  1)etwecn  a  tiger 
pacing  its  cage  and  a  cow  lying  upon  the  grass  : 
ijotli  are  healthy,  l)ut  the  type  or  degree  of  health 
is  very  different  in  the  two  cases." 

And  again  :  « 

"  Not  only  does  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  make  for 
mental  and  i)li\-sical  energy  ;  it  seems  to  increase 
also  one's  power  of  resisting  disease. 

An  abundant  supply  of  proteid  seems  to  be 
necessary  if  the  blood  and  muscles  are  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  by  promoting  oxidation  it 
increases  vigour  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  an 
undue  accumulation  of  fat.  The  nervous  system, 
too,  seems  to  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  proteid, 
if  those  mysterious  influences  which  emanate  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  to  be  maintained 
with  sufficient  potency  to  enable  the  tissues  to  ward 
off  the  inroads  of  disease. 

To  growing  children  a  deficiency  of  i)r()teid  in  the 
diet  is  si)ecially  disastrous,  for  the  lack  of  building 
material  which  it  entails  may  result  in  imi)aired 
growth  and  development,  the  consequence  of  which 
may  last  throughout  life. 

For  the  same  reason  persons  who  habitually  live 
on  a  minimum  of  proteid  are  ai)t  to  convalesce  but 
slowly  after  an  acute  illness,  for  once  their  tissues 
are  broken  down,  they  have  no  ready  sur])lus  of 
building  material  out  of  which  to  repair  them."  ' 


iMxjd   and   Dietetics,  pp.    174-5- 
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This  correlation  applies  to  some  extent  to 
deficiency  in  carbohydrates  and  fats.  In  fact 
inadeqnate  nourishment,  whatever  the  cause, 
and  impaired  digestion  act  and  react  on  each 
other.  ' 

A  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
was  formerl}^  observed  in  the  chain-making 
industry.  The  chain-makers  did  not  receive 
sufficient  wages  to  buy  the  food  the}'  required 
in  order  to  perform  their  allotted  tasks  ;  and 
because  they  could  not  perform  those  tasks,  the 
wages  were  further  reduced. 


"  Because  wages  were  low,  the  ^vorkers  were 
constantly  in  debt  to  the  middleman  or  shopowner, 
who  used  the  hold  which  this  gave  him  to  reduce 
the  wages  still  further.  Because  wages  were  low, 
women  and  children  were  obliged  to  supplement 
the   earnings   of   their   husbands   and   fathers. 

Because  wages  were  low,  the  workers  were 
underfed,  living  on  '  bread  and  a  drop  of  tea  ;  ' 
and  because  they  were  underfed  their  earnings  fell 
still  lower,  for  one  cannot  make  chains  all  day  on 
bread  and  tea."  '^ 

'  Defective  mastication  diminishes  the  nutritive  value  of 
food.  Here  too  we  have  an  injurious  sequence  of 
poverty  :  neglected  teeth  :  defective  mastication  : 
impaired   nutrition  :     debility  :     poverty. 

'  Third  Report  of  the  Lords'  Commission  on  the  Sweating 
System,  1889  ;  Nos.  18,556,  19,342,  I9,i3r.  Cf. 
R.  H.  Tawney,  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Chain- 
making   Industry,   p.    24 
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Malnutrition  is  especially  disastrous  to  children 
since  it  retards  development,  lowers  mental  calibre, 
and  tends  to  handicap  them  during  the  rest  of 
life. 

Arthur  Greenwood,  speaking  of  such  mal- 
nutrition in  relation  to  povert}^,  writes  : 

"  It  would  seem  there  is  a  Vicious  Circle.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
suffer  from  mahiutrition,  and  because  of  the  mental 
and  physical  handicap  imposed  by  this  condition  they 
will  in  all  likelihood  remain  poor."  ' 


Section  III. 

Circles  associated  with  Inadequate  Clothing. 

Loss  of  industrial  efficiency  is  frequently  due 
to  inadequacy  of  clothing.  A  fifth  of  the  po])U- 
lation  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  undcrclad, 
the  result  being  diminished  economic  production, 
lost  time  and  excessive  sickness. 

Tliis  ai)])bes  especially  to  severe  winters  when 
half-naked  labourers  often  lose  weeks  of  work 
because  they  cannot  stand  the  cold  ;  the  wages 
lost  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  the  purchase 
of  suitable  garments. 


The  Health  and  Fhysi(|ue  of  vSchool  Children,  j).  51. 
Cf.  also  vSir  (;.  Newman,  Chief  Medical  Officer's 
Report,    191 1,    ]).    24. 
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Many  emplo3^ers  would  find  their  profits 
increased  if  their  emplo3^ees  were  properly  clad  ; 
warmer  clothing  would  result  in  a  larger  outi)ut. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  proposition  that 
increased  wages  may  increase  profits.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  in  mechanics  ;  a  jacket 
round  a  boiler  economises  heat  and  increases 
horse-power. 

Rowntree  estimates  the  minimum  average 
expenditure  on  clothing  at  sixpence  per  week,  or 
26/-  per  annum.  '  Where,  therefore,  a  labourer 
is  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  spend  this  sum  on 
clothing,  his  efficiency  will  deteriorate,  and  this 
tends  to  lower  his  wages.  ' 

The  })rovision  of  good  boots  is  a  formidable 
difficulty  owing  to  their  high  cost.  Hence  ill- 
paid  workmen  are  often  obliged  to  wear  shoddy 
articles,  consisting  largely  of  brown  paper  and 
paste  ;  such  can  be  bought  for  a  shilling  uinvards, 
but  they  wear  out  quickly,  and  are  not  water- 
proof even  from  the  first. 

There  are  various  diseases  which  are  largely 
dependent  on  insufficiency  of  warm  clothing — 
especially     of     waterproofs     and     underclothing. 

^  Poverty,  p.   108. 

"  Insufficiency  of  warm  clothing  is  one  reason  for  the 
smaller  productivit}'  of  labour  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 
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Aiuoiigst  them  ma}'  be  mentioned  tuberculosis, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism  and  chilblains.  The  same 
insufficienc}^  often  explains  wlty  in  thousands  of 
cottages  the  windows  are  kept  sealed  both  day 
and  night. ' 

In  the  stress  of  competition  for  emplo3aTient  a 
respectable  appearance  may  be  a  decisive  factor 
in  an  employer's  choice  between  two  applicants. 
Hence  the  shabbily  attired  poor  man  is  most 
likely  to  be  passed  over  and  bis  poverty  is 
aggravated. 

Closely  associated  with  insuthciency  of  clothing 
is  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  this  in  its 
turn  diminishes  self-respect.  Especially  does  the 
over-taxed  wife  and  mother  often  find  it  im- 
possi1)le  to  maintain  the  standard  to  which  she 
has  Ijeen  accustomed.  The  lowered  standard 
then  reacts  on  the  occupants  of  the  home,  tending 
to  deterioration   of  character  and  habit. 

W.  ().  vSavage  thus  writes  : 

"  The  persistent  eff(jrt  to  ])reserve  cleanliness  is 
loo  ^real,  and  conditions  of  dirt  and  absence  of 
cleanHness  are  tolerated  which  are  far  from  a  wife's 
wishes,  and  nnder  ha])])ier  circumstances  wonkl  be 
avoided.  The  strain  is  severe,  and  the  tendency  to 
give  up  is  great,  and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  start  a 
Vicious  Cycle — the  deterioration  of  actual  cleanliness 

'Absence  of  warm  1)eddin'j;  is  a  contril)utorv  cause. 
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leading  first  to  a  deterioration  of  standards  of 
cleanliness,  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  occupants,  causing  in  turn  a  further 
decline  in  standards  and  leading  to  a  nearly  complete 
loss  of  appreciation  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
and  all  these  terms  stand  for."  ' 


Especially  is  the  standard  of  cleanliness  very 
low  in  the  case  of  tramps  wandering  from  town 
to  town  in  search  of  work.  Their  poverty  and 
migratory  habits  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
maintain  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing,  and 
this  diiiiculty  lowers  their  self-respect  and  per- 
petuates their  poverty.  ^ 

Uncleanliness  is  also  a  common  cause  of  disease, 
which  in  its  turn  leads  to  loss  of  time  and  wages. 


Section  IV. 

Circles     associated    with     Unemployment. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  poor  sufTer  periodically 
from  unemployment,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
poorest  suffer  most.  Their  ignorance  is  greater, 
their  outlook  is  more  limited,  their  adaptability 
is  less.  \Mien  unemployed,  they  are  less  in 
touch  with   openings  where   work   ma}^   be  had, 

'  Rural  Housing,  p.  263. 

-'  \V.  Booth,  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,  p.  100. 
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^\llilc  their  limited  savings  prevent  their  travelling 
far  in  search  of  it.  All  these  difficulties  tend  to 
intensify  poverty. 

Recurrent  unemployment  and  its  associated 
hand-to-mouth  existence  weaken  morale.  The 
weary  tramp  in  search  of  a  job,  the  frequent 
disappointments,  the  anxiet}'  about  wife  and 
children  only  too  often  loosen  all  family  ties. 
In  course  of  time  all  desire  for  regular  occupation 
passes  away  ;  a  casual  life  leads  to  such  deteriora- 
tion of  character  that  the  affected  individual 
only  cares  for  casual  labour.  Frequently 
uncmplo3anent  drives  a  man  to  drink,  and 
drunkenness  keeps  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

O.  Drage  writes  : 

"  111  this  way  irrcj^^ularity  of  em])l()yment  rcpro- 
(hiccs  and  ])er])ctiiates  itself,  ])r()(liicinj;  tliroiij^li  the 
medium  of  the  eharacters  of  those  affeeted  inereased 
scope  for  the  em])loyment  of  casual  labour  aud 
thereby  an  accentuation  of  the  evils  it  involves. 

The  present  system  suits  the  character  of  the 
men.  They  suit  it  and  it  suits  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  this  Vicious  Circle  begins."  ' 

'The  Unemployed,  ]>.    161. 
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W.   H.   Beveridge  also  writes  : 

"  The  men  who  enter  the  workhouse  or  go  on  the 
tramp,  leaving  their  families  to  the  Poor  Law,  are, 
as  a  rule,  those  whom  adversity,  combined,  no  doubt, 
with  their  own  weaknesses,  has  made  no  longer 
able-bodied  or  respectable.  Having  once  entered, 
they  seldom  return  to  industry  again.  The  interval 
which  elapses  between  loss  of  employment  and 
recourse  to  public  assistance  is  too  often  only  an 
interval  in  which  idleness  becomes  acceptable,  drink 
the  refuge  from  despair,  and  privation  the  origin  of 
disease  and  infirmity.  Losing  daily  in  industrial 
value  and  harried  from  place  to  place  by  the  unsatis- 
fied rent-collector  and  tradesmen,  the  uneniplo)^ed 
workman  thrown  out  by  industrial  depression 
becomes  perhaps  at  last  hopelessl}^  demoralised  and 
hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  old  associates  and 
emplo3'ers  just  at  the  time  when  revival  of  trade 
would  give  him  a  chance  again  if  he  remained  fit  to 
take  it.  Missing  that  chance  he  continues  the 
downward  course  which  leads  him,  a  full-fledged 
unemployable,  into  the  workhouse  or  the  casual 
ward." 


And  again  : 

"  Casual  emplo)'ment  by  demoralising  men  largely 
increases  its  own  evils.  Men  who  find  their  chance 
of  employment  not  reasonably  increased  by  good 
behaviour  and  not  destroyed  by  bad  behaviour 
naturally  become  slack.  They  work  badl}'  ;  they 
take  the  chance  of  hdng  in  bed  now  and  again, 
since  work  is  always  uncertain  but  will  not  be  made 
more  uncertain  to-morrow  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  sought  to-day.  It  is,  however,  needless  to 
dwell  on  this  point.      There  is  general   agreement 
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(a)   Increased  Fecundity 


(b)   Drunkenness 


(d)  Pawninji; 


(e)  Demoralisation 
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that  casual  employment  as  was  said  of  the  casual 
wards  '  acts  as  a  trap  to  catch  the  unemployed 
and  turn  them  into  unemployables.'  "  ' 

Closely  allied  to  unemployment  is  unorganised 
intermittent  employment  to  which  many  workers 
are  liable.  A  striking  example  was  formerl}^ 
met  with  at  the  London  docks  before  the  strike 
of  1892.  The  casual  and  uncertain  character  of 
the  work  was  associated  with  the  low  character 
of  the  employees,  each  factor  aiding  and  abetting 
the  other. 

C.  Booth  writes  : 

"  The  dock  managers  accepted  the  crowd  as  an 
inevitable  phenomenon,  which  happened  to  fit  in 
well  with  the  conditions  of  their  trade.  They  could 
always  be  sure  of  sufficient  labour,  and  though  its 
quality  might  be  bad,  its  pay  was  correspondingly 
low.  The  character  of  the  men  matched  well  with 
the  character  of  the  work  and  that  of  its  remunera- 
tion. All  alike  were  low  and  irregular.  The  Vicious 
Circle  was  complete.     How  should  it  be  broken  ?  "  '■ 

^\nien  there  is  much  unemployment  in  a 
district  high  rates  often  aggravate  poverty,  since 
such  rates  are  both  result  and  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

'  Unemployment,  pp.  50,  108.  Cf.  also  C.  Booth,  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  of  London,  First  Series,  Vol. 
I.,  p.   152. 

'Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London,  vSecond 
Series,  Vol.   III.,   p.   399. 
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H.  Fawcett  thus  refers  to  a  case  : 

"  Not  long  since  an  unusually  heavy  rate  was 
imposed  in  Poplar,  a  parish  in  the  East  end  ot" 
lyondon.  The  rate  was  so  onerous  that  many  of 
those  upon  whom  it  was  levied  were  unable  to  pay  it. 
The  rate  consequently  yielded  little  more  than  half 
the  estimated  amount.  It  was  necessary,  however,  ' 
to  obtain  the  money  required  ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  raising  it  except  through  rating.  A 
still  heavier  rate  had  consequently  to  be  imposed  ; 
tlie  poverty  of  the  district,  already  severe,  was  greatly 
intensified.  Various  local  industries  which  had  been 
declining,  experienced  greater  difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  ;  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
labour  and  an  augmentation  of  rates  consequently 
accompanied  each  other.  A  locality  thus  circum- 
stanced may  be  regarded  as  threatened  with  indus- 
trial dissolution."  ' 


One  lamentable  condition  is  that  luiemployment 
or  under-employment  of  the  fathers  is  often 
visited  on  the  inifortiniate  children.  The  evil 
lives   on   from   generation   to  generation. 

Thus  Rowntree  writes  : 

"  One  generation  of  under-employed  and  poverty- 
stricken  workers,  by  being  unable  to  rear  strong  and 
vigorous  children,  fit  to  enter  a  profitable  career  of 
])ermanent  work,  is  a])t  to  i)erpetuate  IIk-  problem 
ot"  unemployment."  ' 

'  Pau])erism  ;    Its  Causes  and   Remedies,  p.   37. 

'The    Way    to    Industrial    Peace    and    llie    Problem    of 
Uneni])loyment,  ]).    140. 
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Section  v. 

Circles    associated    with    Inefficiency. 

Poverty  is  frequently  a  hindrance  both  to 
mental  and  physical  efficiency,  the  want  of  which 
tends  to  perpetuate  poverty.  Examples  of  such 
circular  reactions'  may  occur  both  in  children 
and  in  adults    (Plate  I.  d). 

The  poor  child  is  handicapped  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  enters  life  less  equipped  for  the  fray 
and  only  too  often  fails  to  overcome  its  bad 
start. 

Another  evil  is  associated  with  blind-alley 
employment.  Parents,  eager  for  their  children's 
supplementary  earnings,  prefer  to  let  them  earn 
the  higher  wages  of  an  unapprenticed  post  rather 
than  apprentice  them  to  one  with  more  remunera- 
tive, although  deferred,  prospects.  Hence  many 
a  promising  lad  is  pitchforked  into  such  work  as 
errand-running   which   does   nothing   to   promote 

'The  expression  "  circular  reaction  "  is  applied  h}'  J.  M. 
Baldwin  to  a  condition  which  keeps  itself  going  hy 
reproducing  the  conditions  of  its  own  stimulation. 
It  includes  both  Healthy  and  Vicious  Circles — 
the  former  a  beneficent,  the  latter  a  maleficent, 
inocess.  Numerous  examples  of  these  are  met  with 
in  sociology  and  in  pathology.  Cf.  J.  ]\1.  Baldwin, 
Mental  Development,  p.  I73f.  ;  Development  and 
Evolution,  p,  123. 
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the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  development 
which  an  efficient  member  of  the  community 
should  possess. 

F.  J.  Leslie  writes  : 

"  At  17  or  18  the  crisis  comes.  The  emplo^^cr  who 
wants  a  bo}''  at  boy's  wages  does  not  want  a  young 
man,  who  expects  increased  pay,  so  he  sends  him 
away  at  a  week's  notice,  and  starts  again  with  a  new 
1)oy  fresh  from  school.  And  so  the  Vicious  Circle 
goes  round."  ' 

The  vast  importance  of  such  blind-alley  work 
is  illustrated  by  some  Liverpool  statistics,  which 
shew  that  at  least  half  the  boys  leaving  the  schools 
take  up  unskilled  work  which  prepares  them  for 
nothing  except  the  inevitable  abyss  of  casual 
labour  with  its  chronic   destitution   and   misery. 

Poverty  drives  some  children  into  employments 
which  permanently  injure  health  ;  the  result  is 
that  vitality  is  prematurely  exhausted  and  earning 
power  is  redticed. 

The  danger  of  blind-alley  emplo^nnent  a]:)])lies 
also  to  girls,  and  has  attracted  nuich  attention  in 
(Germany.  In  that  country  parents  many  years 
ago  awakened  to  the  im])()rtance  of  equii)i)ing 
their  boys  for  responsible  and  well-paid  emplo}'-- 
ment  ;  on  the  other  hand  many  half-educated 
girls  are  still  rushed  into  posts  which  are  miserably 

'  Wasted  Lives  :    The  I*r(jl)lem  of  Child  Labour,  p.  23. 
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paid  and  offer  no  prospect  of  advancement. 
The  inefficiency  and  miserable  wages  react  on  each 
other. ' 

Many  labourers  and  artizans  remain  poor 
because  of  ignorance  of  their  trade.  The  resulting 
inefficiency  ends  in  lowered  wages  or  discharge, 
further  diminishing  all  chance  of  improving 
education.  Thus  poverty  and  inefficiency  act 
and  react  on  each  other. 

Charles  Booth  has  well  described  various  forms 

of   inefficiency   that    are    closely    connected    with 

poverty  and  in  turn  aggravate  it  : 

"  Incapacity  of  two  kinds  is  no  doubt  common  : 
that  which  leads  especially  to  low  pay  and  that  which 
leads  especially  to  irregularity  of  employment.  There 
are  those  who  never  learn  to  do  anything  well  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  cannot  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  other  :  those  who  are  slow,  taking  tw^o  or 
three  hours  to  do  what  another  man  will  do  in  one  : 
and  those  who  are  too  restless  to  keep  an}'  employ- 
ment long  :  those  who  are  adapted  only  for  some 
employment  for  which  there  is  a  fitful  demand, 
or  no  demand  at  all  :  those  who,  without  being 
counted  as  ill,  or  infirm,  or  disabled,  are  yet  in- 
capacitated for  profitable  work  by  bad  sight,  or 
failing  nerves,  or  deficient  strength  ;  and  lastly  there 
is   ever}^   degree   of   weakness   of   intellect."  "' 

*  A.  Salomon,  Die  Ursachen  der  ungleichen  Entlohnung 
von  Manner — und  Frauenarbeit,  pp.  80,  96 
(SchmoUer,  Staats — und  Socialwi.ssenschaftliche 
Forschungen,  Vol.  122).  Cf.  also  L.  Braun,  Die 
Frauenfrage,  p.  229. 

'  lyife  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London,  First  Series, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  149. 
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J.  A.  Hobson  also  deals  with  the  association  of 
poverty  with  inefficiency  : 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  and 
women,  often  incapable  themselves  of  earning  l)y 
work  the  money  which  the}-  spend,  assigning  as  the 
root  of  poverty  the  inefficiency  of  the  poor.  It  is 
([uite  true  that  the  '  poor  '  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  inefficient  workers.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
not  so.  How  shall  a  child  brought  up  in  the  indus- 
trial and  moral  degradation  of  low  cit}-  life,  without 
a  chance  of  learning  how  to  use  hands  or  head,  and 
to  acquire  habits  of  steady  industry,  become  an 
efficient  workman  ?  The  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  preclude 
the  possibility  of  efficiency.  It  is  the  bitterest 
portion  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  work  well.  To 
taunt  them  with  their  incapacity,  and  to  regard  it  as 
the  cause  of  povert}^,  is  nothing  else  than  a  piece  of 
l)lind  insolence.  Here  and  there  an  individual  may 
be  to  blame  for  neglected  opportunities  ;  but  the 
'  poor  '  as  a  class  have  no  more  chance  under  present 
conditions  of  acquiring  '  efficiency  '  than  of  attaining 
to  refined  artistic  taste,  or  the  culminating  Christian 
\'irtue  of  holiness.  Inefficiency  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  degrading  aspects  of  poverty  :  but  to 
regard  it  as  the  leading  cause  is  an  error  fatal  to  a 
true   understanding   of   the   problem."  ' 

An  inefficient  worker  needs  excessive  stiper- 
vision,  is  wasteful  of  material  and  turns  out  a 
finished  product  of  lower  commercial  value.  All 
these  factors  diminish  his  value  in  tlie  eyes  of  his 
master,  who  cannot  be  blamed,  from  an  economic 

'  Problems  oi  I'owrty,  ]).  lyy. 
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point  of  view,  if  he  pays  him  lower  wages  or  even 
dismisses  him.  In  either  case  the  primary^  poverty 
is  aggravated. 

Lastly,  poverty  shortens  the  period  of  life 
during  which  a  wage-earner  is  at  his  best  and  can 
command  the  highest  income.  His  first  grey 
hairs  diminish  his  prospects  of  employment  and 
increase  the  risk  of  his  being  superseded  by  a 
younger  man. 

Section  vi. 

Circles    associated    with    Anxiety. 

Under  the  general  term  anxiety  may  be 
included  various  psychical  conditions  which  are 
sometimes  associated  with  poverty. 

These  psychical  conditions  may  take  the  form 
of  worry,  of  melancholy  or  even  of  despair, 
according  to  their  severity.  Each  of  them. may 
induce  insomnia  and  neurasthenia  which  lower 
efficiency   and  intensify  poverty. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  anxiety  may  be  a  beneficial 
reaction  and  stimulate  a  man  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  his  family  in  comfort  and 
decency,  or,  short  of  that,  out  of  the  workhouse. 
But  there  is  always  a  danger,  especially  with 
neurotic  individuals,  lest  prolonged  anxiety  arouse 
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injurious  reactions.  Some  degree  of  worr}^  indeed 
seems  inevitable,  since  the  poor  are  liable 
tt)  many  sources  of  irritation  from  which 
persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  are  free. 
Especially  are  worries  injurious  when  they  create 
auto-suggestions  and  phobias  which  magnify  the 
primary-  irritability. 

Thus  there  may  be  an  ever-present  nightmare 
of   unemployment,   of  sickness  or  other   ill. 

"  Here  we  have  the  eternal  Vieious  Circle  in  vvliieh 
the  neuroses  lra\'el.  The  real  ills  gi\'e  birth  to  fears 
and  j)liobias  ;  on  the  other  hand  their  mental 
representations  of  a  ])essiniistie  nature  create  new 
disorders."  ' 

Poverty  sometimes  leads  a  worried  wage-earner 
to  over-tax  his  strength,  forgetful  that  inadequate 
rest  in  the  long  run  diminishes  out-put  and 
aggravates  povert^^  The  increased  ])ro(luctivity 
of  shorter  spells  of  \\-ork  is  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments for  the  eight  hotir  movement. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  injurious  cor- 
relations between  mind  and  body.  A  connnon 
illustration  is  seen  in  neiu'otic  dys])epsia, '  a 
condition  which  has  been  well  described  by 
C.   W.  vSaleeby  : 

'  Dubois,  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  p.  i8o. 

Cf.  also  The  Vicious  Circles  of  Neurasthenia,  by  J,  B.  H., 
p.  29. 
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"  In  nervous  dyspepsia  we  see  illustrated,  in  the 
fullest  degree,  that  action  and  reaction  between  mind 
and  body,  which  most  perfectly  demonstrates  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  a  Vicious  Circle.  In  this 
case,  which  followed  an  absolutely  typical  course, 
a  purely  mental  disturl^ance  caused  a  physical 
disorder,  and  this  produced  a  mental  disturbance 
similar  to  the  original  one,  ])ut  utterly  different 
in  causation.  The  problem  now  was  to  break 
the  Circle  b}'  attacking  the  physical  disorder  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  depended  upon 
the  fact  that  it  leas  a  \'icious  Circle  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  For  all  the  physical  means — 
such  as  regulation  of  the  diet,  drugs,  massage,  and 
so  forth — appropriate  to  the  physical  disorder,  had 
to  contest  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  opposing 
inllucnce  of  the  worry  which  that  disorder  had 
engendered,  and  which  in  turn  tended  to  perpetuate 
it.''  • 

In  other  cases  of  poverty  the  mental  disorder 
takes  the  form  of  profoinid  melancholia,  associated 
with  loss  of  physical  and  mental  vigour  as  well 
as  wdtli  malnutrition. 

• 

Thus  Miiller  writes  : 

"  The  mental  depression  reacts  on  nutrition, 
sleep  and  the  other  vital  functions,  and  thus  creates  a 
distressing  Vicious  Circle,  which  aggravates  the 
primary   disorder."  ■ 

The  gravest  form  of  anxiety  is  that  which 
provokes  a  condition  approaching  to  despair. 
Especially   is   this   result   likely   to   follow   when 

'  Worry,  The  Disease  of  the  Age,  p.  139. 
"Handbuch  der  Neurasthenic,  p.  61. 
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poverty  has  been  accompanied  Ijy  prolonged 
mental  or  physical  strain,  or  when  a  j^recarious 
hand-to-mouth  struggle  has  been  followed  ])y 
unemployment.  Even  a  brave  light-hearted  man 
may  under  such  circumstances  give  way  to 
pessimism  and  ])lunge  his  family  into  a])ject 
misery. '  All  these  forms  of  psychical  disorder 
raise  the  incidence  of  disease  and  of  accident, 
and  so  tend  to  intensify  povert3^  Worry  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  cause  of  death. 


Section  Vll. 

Circles  associated  with   Improvidence. 

The  precariousness  of  income  so  often  associated 
A\ith  povert}'  happily  stimulates  man}-  wage- 
earners  to  put  by  a  part  of  their  earnings  in 
anticipation  of  a  rainy  day.  Such  thrift  is  highly 
creditable  since  it  involves  self-denial  and  the 
sacrifice  of  indulgences  to  which  a  working  man 
with  few  pleasures  might  well  feel  entitled  after 
monotonous  toil. 

It  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  persons  in  all  ranks 
of  life  to  practise  thrift.  Ihit  such  an  o1)ligation 
is  imperative  when  there  is  no  reserve,  and  when 

'  In  many  cases  self-drugging  has  been  resorted  to,  f()llf)\vcd 
by  rapid  increase  of  i)Overt3-. 
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unexpected  misfortune  such  as  sickness  or  accident 
may  stop  all  earning  power.  The  obligation  is 
still  greater  when  a  wage-earner  has  a  wife  and 
children  dependent  on  him.  Improvidence  under 
such  circumstances  is  little  short  of  cruelty.  In 
this  countr}^  the  National  Insurance  Act  provides 
workers  with  some  shelter  against  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  misfortune.  But  there  are  i)lenty  of 
calamities  to  which  the  poor  are  still  liable  and 
for  which  provision  should  be  made. 

Unfortunately  poverty,  instead  of  suggesting 
the  necessity  for  thrift,  often  seems  to  have  the 
opposite  effect  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  recklessness.  This  apphes  only  too  often 
to  the  skilled  English  workmen,  who,  though 
earning  good  wages,  still  frequently  belong  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  consequence  of  their  improvidence. 
Even  more  does  it  apply  to  the  miserable  inefficient 
labourer  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  and  takes 
no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

The  late  Edward  Denison,  M.P.,  made  great 
efforts  to  warn  against  the  evils  of  improvidence. 
He  writes  : 

"  The  people  create  their  destitution  and  their 
disease.  Probably  there  are  hardly  any  of  the  most 
needy  who,  if  they  had  been  only  moderately  frugal 
and  provident,  could  not  have  placed  themselves  in  a 
position  to  tide  over  the  occasional  months  of  want 
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of  work  or  of  sickness,  which  there  always  must  be. 
....  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  la^'ing  by 
out  of  weekly  earnings,  but  I  say  it  can  be  done.  A 
dock-labourer,  while  a  ^''oung,  strong,  unmarried 
man,  could  lay  by  half  his  weekly  wages,  and  such 
men  are  almost  sure  of  constant  employment."  ' 

It  is  surely  culpable  selfishness  when  poor 
working  men  with  families  dependent  on  them 
waste  a  quarter  or  more  of  their  earnings  on  such 
luxuries  as  beer  and  tobacco,  or  in  still  more 
objectionable  bets  on  race-horses.  Indeed  a  large 
proportion  of  our  working  classes  keep  themselves 
in  povert}'  through  their  selfish  self-indulgence.  ' 

In  other  cases  poverty  seems  to  create  a  sense 
of  utter  recklessness  wdiich  prevents  all  attempt 
at  thrift.  "  I^et  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die  "   often   indicates  the  mental   attitude. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  ])oor  are  able  to 
exercise  thrift  is  the  fact  that  thousands  have 
done  so,  although  the  number  might  be  far 
larger.  »Smiles  believed  that  the  working  classes 
might  easily  save  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
a  year. '  vSuch  an  amount  would  be  the  means 
of  establishing  many  of  them  in  circumstances  of 

'  I^etters  and  Writings  of  Edward  Denison,  }).  141. 

'There  is  nuich  reasc^n  for  thinking  that  injudicious  vState 
interference  has  weakened  the  spirit  of  self  li dp 
and  providence.     Cf.  Cha])t('r  III. 

■•"Thrift,"  p.    125. 
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comfort  and  even  of  comparative  wealth.  Habits 
of  thrift  should  be  begun  early  in  life,  before  the 
responsibilities  of  a  family  have  been  incurred. 
Every  penny  saved  is  a  step  up  the  ladder  of 
comfort  and  independence.  "  Mony  a  meikle 
maks  a  muckle."  Even  a  little  capital  saved 
is  a  source  of  strength  and  renders  a  man  less 
the  sport  of  time  and  fate. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  very  poor  miss  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
Inefficient  casual  tramps  rarely  belong  to  an 
approved  Society  ;  some  of  them  never  reap  even 
the  advantages  conferred  on  "  deposit  contribu- 
tors." 

Section  VIII. 

Circles  associated  with  Indolence. 

The  disagreeable  associations  of  poverty  are  the 
natural  incentive  to  industry  as  a  means  of 
escaping  from  poverty,  and  happily  are  operative 
on  a  large  scale. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  poverty, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  industry, 
creates  a  chronic  discontent  and  indolence  which 
perpetuate  the  primary  disorder.  Employers  find 
that  a  smaller  number  of  contented  labourers 
will  accomplish  a  task  more  quickly  than  will  a 
greater  number  of  dissatisfied  grumblers. 
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Sir   R.    Kane   illustrates   this   point    in    regard 

to  Irish  labourers  : 

"  A  wretched  man  who  can  earn  by  his  exertion  but 
four  or  five  shilhngs  a  week,  on  which  to  support  his 
family  and  pay  the  rent  of  a  sort  of  hal)itation,  must 
be  so  ill-fed  and  depressed  in  mind  that  to  work  as  a 
man  should  is  beyond  his  power.  Hence  there  are 
often  seen  about  employments  in  this  country  [i.e. 
Ireland)  a  number  of  hands  double  what  would  be 
required  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time  with 
British  labourers."  ' 

The  immediate  causes  of  indolence  var}^  in 
different  cases.  There  may  be  physical  or  mental 
weakness  due  to  want  of  food  ;  it  may  be  that  all 
power  of  sustained  application  is  lost.  In  other 
cases  incessant  toil  during  long  hours  may 
have  depressed  vitality  and  left  no  reserve 
of  energy  for  supplying  the  elementary  needs  of 
life.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  hard  conditions  of 
life  is  a  further  common  source  of  idleness  and  of 
recklessness. 

Such     dissatisfaction      is     thus      depicted      in 

"Macbeth": 

First  Murderer  :  "I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world, 
Have  so  incens'd  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world," 

Second  Murderer  :  '*  And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd   with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it  or  be  rid  on't."  ' 

'  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  p.  397. 
'Act  ni.,  i.,   [07. 
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Section  ix. 

Circles   associated   with   the    High    Cost   of 

Necessaries. 

The  poor  are  often  compelled  to  pay  more  highly 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  proportion  to  their 
income  than  do  others  ;  this  applies  especially  to 
housing  and  to  food   (Plate  1.^4). 

The  exorbitant  rents  payable  by  our  wage- 
earners  have  been  referred  to  by  mam^  writers.' 
For  example  in  I^ondon 

46  per  cent,  of  the  poor  pay  from  j-i  of  their  income 
in  rent. 

42  per  cent,  pay  from  i-\  of  their  income  in  rent^ 

and  only  12   per  cent,   less  than   },  of  their  income 
in  rent. 

Such  proportions  are  much  alcove  those  usually 
paid  by  the  well-to-do. 

The  average  rent  paid  in  some  districts  for  one 
room  is  about  3/1  of  ;  for  two  rooms  6/-  ;  for  3 
rooms  7/51^.  In  some  cases  4/6  and  5/-  are  paid 
for  miserable  accommodation  in  a  single  room. 
Further,  the  poor  man  is  more  restricted  in  his 
selection  of  a  home,  since  he  can  neither  afford 
the  time  nor  the  expense  of  travelling  any  great 
distance  to  his  work. 

'  Bowmaker,  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  p.  25. 
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]\Iis.   Pcmber   Reeves  states  the  ]iroportionate 
payment  of  rent  in  the  following  way  : 


A       mirldle-class 

mip;ht      pay      in 

well-to-do      man 

rent,    rates    and 

with    income    of 

taxes,  £250 

=  one 

eighth    of 

£2,000 

his 

income. 

A       middle-class 

might      pay      in 

comfortable  man , 

rent,    rates     and 

with    income    of 

taxes,  £85- 

=  one 

sixth     of 

£500 

his 

income. 

A  poor  man  with     might      pay      in 

24/-    a  week,   or     rent,  rates,  taxes, 

£62     8s.     od.     a     8/-    a    week,     or 

year  £20    i6s.    od.    a 

year — 


one     third     of 
his  income. 


If  the  man  with  ^2,000  a  year  paid  one-third 
of  his  ineome  in  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  he  w^oiild 
pay  ;^666  a  year,  while  the  man  with  £^00  would 
pay  ;^i66.  ]5oth  of  these  men  would  be  better 
able  to  afford  these  sums  than  the  poor  man 
is  able  to  afford  his  £20  i6s.  od. ' 

Bowley  and  lUirnett-IIurst  come  to  nuicli  the 
same  conclusions  : 

"  The  ]no]^ortion  that  the  median  rent  forms  of  the 
income  diminishes  steadily  as  the  income  increases. 
...  In  the  grou])  of  honscholds  wliosc  incomes  are 
between  20/-  and  2^,-  the  median  rent  forms  20  per 

'  "  Round  about  a  I'ound   a  Week,"  p.  23. 
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cent,  of  the  median  income  at  Northampton,  i8  per 
cent,  at  Warrington,  20  per  cent,  at  Stanley,  and  25 
per  cent,  at  Reading.  In  the  group  whose  incomes 
are  between  25/-  and  30/-  the  median  rent  forms  20 
per  cent,  of  the  median  income  at  Northampton, 
16  per  cent,  at  Warrington,  18  per  cent,  at  Stanley, 
and  22  per  cent,  at  Reading.  These  figures  deserve 
attention.  They  show  that  the  working  class 
household  living  on  20-  to  25/'-  a  week  spends  on 
rent  well  over  one-sixth  of  the  income.  In  other 
words,  for  every  pound  that  it  spends  on  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  it  pays  between 
5/-  and  7/-  for  house  room.  ...  It  will  be  noticed, 
further,  that  in  Reading,  where  the  proportion  of 
households  living  in  poverty  is  largest,  rents  also  are 
higher   than   in   Northampton   or   W^arrington."  ' 

Food  is  another  necessity  of  life  which  is  often 
purchased   at  exorbitant  prices. 

Groceries  are  bought  by  the  ounce,  vegetables 
by  the  penny— or  even  by  the  halfpennyworth. 
Not  only  is  the  tradesman  robbed  of  his  time  ; 
he  is  often  also  kept  waiting  for  his  money  so 
that  he  must  recoup  himself  by  higher  prices.' 

'  Livelihood  and  Poverty,  p.  23.  By  "  median  "  rent  is 
meant  the  rent  of  the  house  placed  halfway  in  a 
list  of  houses  arranged  in  order  of  rent,  so  that  such 
house  would  have  an  equal  number  of  houses  above 
and  below  it. 

'In  tally  shops  some  tradesmen  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulty  the  poor  have  in  raising  ready  money  by 
allowing  them  to  get  into  debt,  when  inferior  goods 
at  exorbitant  prices  can  be  palmed  off. 
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Again,  the  food  supplied  to  the  poor  is  frequentl}^ 
acUilterated.  Their  bread  is  mixed  with  ahmi 
or  plaster  of  Paris  :  their  tea  with  oak  and  beech 
leaves  :    their  sugar  with  sand. 

If  a  penm^ worth  of  milk  is  asked  for,  a  farthing's 
worth  of  milk  and  three  farthings'  worth  of 
^^■ater  are  supplied  ;  or  the  milk  may  have  been 
robbed  of  its  cream.  In  lieu  of  pure  butter,  milk 
and  water  and  butter  are  all  mixed  under  the 
attractive  title  of  "  best  blended  butter."  In 
brief,  not  only  do  they  pay  highly  for  what  they 
buy,  but  the  value  of  the  purchase  is  depreciated 
by  the  admixture  of  useless  or  injurious  in- 
gredients. 

"  Chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for 
bread, 

And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means 
of  life."  ' 

Tainted  food  is  often  sold  to  the  lower  classes 
at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  tem])t  light  purses. 
vSuch  purchases  may  in  reality  be  very  costly, 
partly  on  account  of  great  waste  and  also  on 
account  of  resulting  ill-health.  The.se  extravagant 
methods  all  mean  more  waste,  more  worry, 
less  food,  less  money,  less  happiness. 

Coal  is  another  item  for  which  tlie  poor  j)ay 
highly  owing  to  the  ijurchase  of  small  quantities. 
It  is  often  bought  by   the  cwt.,   for  the   reason 

'"  Maud,"   I.,   -x. 
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that  there  is  neither  enough  reach^  money  nor 
storage  capacity  to  allow  of  a  larger  amount 
being    bought. ' 

In  an  ordinar}^  winter  a  cwt.  costs  i/6  (equivalent 
to  30/-  a  ton),  whereas  the  same  coal  costs  22/6 
when  bought  by  the  ton.  The  ver}^  poor  may 
buy  as  little  as  7  lbs.  avoirdupois,  paying  one 
penny  for  that  amount,  i.e.  at  the  rate  of 
^i  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  Such  coal  would  only  cost 
15/-  or  lO/  if  bought  by  the  ton.  Thus  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  is  wasted  through  uneconomical 
distribution. 

Gas  is  usualh'  supplied  to  the  poor  through 
id.  slot  meters.  In  this  case  not  only  is  the 
money  collected  in  advance,  but  the  gas  costs 
more  (usuall}^  6d.-8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet)  than 
that   supphed   through   ordinary   meters. 

Section  X. 

Circles    associated    with    Sickness. 

"  Poverty  and  sickness  form  a  Vicious  partner- 
ship, each  helping  the  other  to  add  to  the  miseries 
of  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind."  '     In  these 


'  A.  White  states  that  the  English  lal)ourer  pa3'S  at  least 
£7  gs.  id.  per  annum  because  he  has  not  enough 
capital  to  buy  what  he  wants  in  large  instead  of  in 
small  quantities.  The  more  thrifty  French 
labourer  avoids  this  loss.     Tries  at  Truth,  p.  g2i. 

■Poverty,  p.  144. 
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words    docs    R.    Hunter    describe    the    grievous 
correlation    between    sickness    and    poverty. 

Reference  has  aheady  ])een  made  to  defective 
housing,  feeding  and  clothing  as  sources  of 
disease.  These,  however,  by  no  means  complete 
the  list  of  injurious  factors.  It  is  the  poor  man 
who  is  usually  driven  to  carry  on  unwholesome 
or  dangerous  trades,  and  to  expose  him.self  to 
inclement  weather  ;  he  is  most  likely  to  have 
infected  food  sold  to  liini.  His  poverty  restricts 
his  choice  of  trade,  of  o])p()rtunity,  of  food  ; 
as  the  old  proverb  says  :  "  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers." 

Unfortunately  sickness  not  only  stops  earnings, 
but  actually  increases  the  ordinary  ex])enditure 
of  the  household.  The  cost  of  medical  attendance, 
of  medicines,  of  invalid  diet,  of  nursing  appliances, 
of  extra  fires  and  lights  may  all  become  serious 
burdens  where  even  full  wages  barely  suffice  for 
livelihood,  and  may  prove  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back. 

As  Sir  John  vSimon  points  out  : 

"  vSickness  in  the  case  of  the  jwor  i.s  as  terrible  an 
aggravation  of  the  poverty  as  the  poverty  is  an 
aggravation   of   the   sickness."  ' 

'  Ivnglish  .Sanitary   Institutions,   p.   453. 
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Kven  the  most  provident  and  thrifty  wage- 
earner  may  be  overwhehned,  when  attacked  b}" 
sickness.  The  greater  the  poverty,  the  greater 
the  probabihty  of  earnings  being  from  time  to 
time  arrested. 

Dr.  Boobyer  writes  : 

"  The  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale  of  any  civil- 
ized states,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sickness  we 
discover.  .  .  .  We  must  raise  the  status  and  earning 
ca])acity  of  such  people  before  we  can  economically 
deal  with  them  ;  but  seeing  that  their  unfortunate 
case  revolves  in  a  Vicious  Circle  of  reciprocal  and 
successive  cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause,  it  is 
difhcult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  improved  by  any 
method  that  does  not  involve  considerable  gratuitous 
outlay."  ' 

Among  the  diseases  that  are  especially  associated 
with  poverty,  tid^erculosis  nndoid^tedly  ranks  first. 
Poverty  is  phthisiogenetic  ;  phthisis  is  ptoclio- 
genetic. 

Dr.   Priestley  alludes  to  this  Circle  : 

"  Untreated  and  unrecognised  earl}'  cases  cause 
ill-health,  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  capacity 
for  work,  followed  by  an  irregular  employment  and 
encroaching  poverty,  resulting  in  poor  and  less 
nourishing  food,  and  greater  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.  In  this  wa^-  the  Vicious  Circle  is 
maintained."  ' 


'  National  Conference  for  the  Prevention  of  Destitution, 
1912,  p.   17. 

"  The  Practitioner,  1913,  Vol.  I.,  p.  359. 
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Other  diseases  that  are  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  poor  are  those  due  to  insanitary  homes,  such 
as  diphtheria  and  typhoid  ;  those  due  to  mal- 
nutrition, such  as  dyspepsia  and  del^ility,  and 
those  (hie  to  defective  clothing,  such  as  l:>ronchitis, 
rheumatism  and  chilblains.  All  of  these  react, 
with  more  or  less  intensity,  on  \\'age-earning 
capacity. 

Another  injurious  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the 
(hiliculties  the  poor  often  ex])erience  in  obtaining 
early  and  efficient  me(Hcal  and  dental  aid .  Thanks 
to  hospitals,  poor-law  infirmaries  and  provident 
dispensaries,  this  difficulty  is  largely  surmounted 
in  our  towns.  But  in  countr}^  districts  it  often 
arises,  and  any  delay  or  inefficiency  tends  to 
perpetuate  invalidit3^ 

Apart  from  the  question  of  grave  disease, 
poverty  is  a  frequent  source  of  impaired  health 
and  vitality,  which  dinu'nisli  the  out-i)ut  of  work 
and  so  ])erpetuate  the  ])overty.  Indeed  in  some 
classes  of  sweated  labour  a  normal  standard 
of  vigorous  health  is  almost  unknown.  This 
condition  was  long  ago  described  by  De  (icrando  : 

"  Unfortunately  poor  persons  are  by  that  concHtion 
]3revented  from  living  aceordinj;  to  the  rules  of 
hygiene.  It  is  all  very  well  to  advise  a  suital)le 
diet,  warm  elothes  and  a  healthy  home.  Hut  for 
these  money  is  refjuired  and  a  form  of  \'icious  Circle 
is    often    created.        Povertv    cau.ses    the    wod-:man 
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to  exceed  his  strength,  to  exhaust  himself  and  to  deny 
himself  necessities  of  life.  Such  privations  and 
exhaustion  lessen  his  vigour  and  increase  his  poverty. 
There  is  real  economy  for  the  labourer  in  knowing  how 
best  to  spend  his  income  on  food  to  maintain  his 
health.  Domestic  economy  has  also  a  part  to  ])lay 
in  supplying  nourishing  food  at  a  moderate  ])rice. 
Thus  for  a  wage-earner  these  two  factors  are  necessary 
for  a  economical  regime.  One  is  concerned  with 
money,  the  other  with  i)liysique.  Each  aids  and 
abets   the    other."  ' 

I.astly,  great  poverty  limits  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  National  Insurance  Act,  which  is  far 
more  advantageous  to  nienil:)ers  of  approved 
Societies  than  to  those  who  are  merely  "  deposit 
contributors." 

Section  XI. 

Circles  associated  with  Sweating. 

Sweated  industries  are  closely  associated  with 
poverty  both  as  cause  and  effect. 

For  much  of  our  knowledge  of  such  industries 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Report  of  a  Connnittee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Sweating,  which  called 
attention  to  the  extent  and  im])ortance  of  the 
evil.  Some  of  the  reciprocally  acting  correlations 
are  thus  described  by  Miss  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb)  : 

'  De  Gerando,  La  Bienfaisance  Publique  (1839),  Vol.  III., 
P-  351- 
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"  I  venture  to  think  we  have  discovered  and  laid 
bare  the  roots  of  the  evils  known  as  sweating.  An 
unduly  low  rate  of  wages,  excessive  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  bad  sanitation  of  work-places  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  industries  distinguished  by  the 
following  circumstances  :  (i)  By  the  presence  of 
workers  with  an  indefinitely  low  standard  of  life,  with 
a  lack  of  class  loyalty,  and  usually,  hut  not  always, 
with  a  waiit  of  skill  ;  (2)  hy  ike  absence  of  an  employer 
responsible  to  the  State  and  to  public  opinion  for  the 
condition  of  his  workers  ;  and,  lastly  (as  to  the  form 
in  which  these  facts  manifest  themselves,  as  the 
opportunity  for  this  class  of  character),  (3)  by  the 
prevalence  of  home-work  or  small  loorkshops,  hidden 
or  exempted  from  the  inspection  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  free  from  the  regulations  of  trade  unions." 

"  These  three  circumstances  form  a  Vicious  Circle, 
each  ])oint  of  which  rises  out  of  and  rinis  into  the 
other,  while  the  omission  of  an}'  one  point  would 
destroy  the  whole  Circle,  For  it  is  obvious,  if  we 
could  remove  these  workers  as  competitors  for 
employment,  the  evils  of  sweating  would  not  exist  ; 
or,  if  we  could  transform  every  wholesale  trader  into 
an  emjjloyer  legally  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
emi)loyment,  we  might  smile  on  home-work  or 
family  workshops  as  an  ideal  arrangement,  and 
encourage  Jews  and  women  to  join  the  throng  of 
well-cared-for  workers  ;  and,  lastly,  if  we  could 
restrict  or  regulate  home-work,  we  should  raise  the 
standard  of  comfort  to  the  level  of  the  Factory  Acts  ; 
or,  supposing  trade  competition  did  not  allow  of  this, 
we  should  drive  the  workers  under  the  factory  system 
where  Jews  and  women  would  l)e  forced  to  work  in  a 
regular  fasliion,  and  to  comi)ete  on  c'(|ual  terms  witli 
l'',nglish  journeymen.  The  question  of  reform, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  strategy  ; 
which  point  in  this  fortress  of  initjuity  is  the  easiest 
to    assail    and    ov^ercome  ? 

We  cannot  sto])  at  its  source  the  supjjly  of  workers 
with  a  low  standard  of  life.     Neither  can  we,  at  the 
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present  time,  extend  to  the  whole  domain  of  the 
sweating  SA'stem  the  representative  government  of 
industry.  But  by  attacking  the  last  point  in  the 
\^icious  Circle — the  prevalence  of  home-work  or 
domestic  workshops — by  insisting  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  landlords  and  employers,  who  profit  by 
this  system  of  sweating,  we  can  go  far  towards 
securing  to  the  workers  the  same  level  of  comfort 
and  well-being  as  under  the  Factor}^  Acts  :  or,  if 
(owing  to  the  essential  badness  of  home-work) 
trade  competition  does  not  allow  of  this,  we  can 
force  the  majority  of  workers  into  factories  at  the 
expense  of  these  same  landlords  and  emplo^'ers,  who 
have  hitherto  reaped  the  gain  from  this  depressed 
and   demoralised  labour  market."  ' 

One  great  difficulty  is  that,  in  many  badly  paid 
or  sweated  industries,  any  drastic  remedies  would 
render  such  industry  unremunerative,  with  the 
result  that  the  workers  would  lose  their  employ- 
ment. 

H.  Nathan  writes  : 

"  It  seems  terrible  to  think  that  in  a  city  like 
I^ondon  a  human  being  can  be  employed  the  week 
through  for  ten  hours  a  day  at  4/-  a  week.  That  is 
the  current  rate  of  pay  of  unskilled  girls  employed 
in  tobacco  factories.  In  this  way  the  manufacturer 
exists  at  the  expense  of  the  benevolent,  for  if  it  were 
not  for  charity  and  the  rates,  these  poor  children 
could  not  exist  to  work.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  pittance  that  they  bring  to  the 
starving  home,  that  in  its  turn  could  not  be  kept  up. 
And,  to  complete  the  Vicious  Circle  of  iron  necessity, 
without  recourse  to  such  labour  at  such  remuneration, 
these  hard  pressed  industries  themselves  could  not 
subsist  ;    and  that  much  relief  of  extreme  distress 


'Nineteenth  Century,  June,   1890,  p.   Sgaf. 
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would  be  quite  cut  oft",  were  the  State  in  an  impulse 
of  sentimental  indignation  to  attempt  to  prohibit 
employers  from  having  recourse  to  '  sweating  '."  ' 

O.  Drage  lays  stress  on  the  impairment  of 
physique  which  so  commonly  results  from  and 
in  its  turn  perpetuates  sweating  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
so-called  '  sweated  '  industries,  the  work  is  generally 
carried  on  under  most  insanitary  conditions.  The 
evil  is  thus  aggravated,  for  the  workers,  naturally 
without  the  energy  to  move  from  a  declining  to  a 
growing  industry,  are  dragged  down  in  physique 
by  the  low  standard  of  living  to  which  they  are 
forced  to  become  accustomed,  and  thus  become  still 
more  feeble  and  less  able  to  change  their  work."  ' 

A  further  injurious  result  is  the  moral  depression 
which  robs  the  workers  of  the  energy  necessar}^  for 
effective  organisation.  Want  of  organisation  in 
its  turn  prevents  such  combination  as  wovild 
compel  employers  to  remedy  the  unwholesome 
conditions.  •     It   is   here    that    ill-paid,    unskilled 

'  Economic  Heresies,  p.  iq6.  Cf.  also  Thomas  Mackay, 
The  English  Poor,  p.  268. 

■-'The  Unemployed,  p.   210. 

■  The  following  Table  shows  the  beneficent  Circles  which, 

of  course  within  certain  limits,  may  result   from 

the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  in  factories  : 

Loiijjer    1k>uis    for  _^      Iiiiprove<l    heallli  : 
rest  iiici eased    U)iij<e\ilv. 

/  \ 

Shorter    liours  Econouiy  <>f  fuel,  \\'^\\\- 

of    work  and    k"-*'^*''^  Increased    prodiicliou 

diminished     wear     and 
teitr  of  iiiiii  liiiici  V 

/ 

increased  profits 
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labour  is  at  such  a  disadvantage  with  well-paid 
skilled  labour.  Its  povert}^  forbids  the  payment 
of  officials  who  could  give  their  whole  time  to 
organisation,  nor  are  there  competent  workers 
who  could  spare  the  time  without  remuneration. 
Again,  the  unskilled  worker  has  as  a  rule  served 
no  such  apprenticeshi]!  as  creates  trade  traditions 
or  evokes  an  esprit  de  corps.  All  these  influences 
tend  to  hinder  organisation  and  perpetuate 
poverty. 

Thus  J.  A.  Hobson  writes  : 

"  The  great  problem  of  poverty  resides  in  the 
conditions  of  the  low-skilled  workman.  To  live 
industrially  under  the  new  order  he  must  organise. 
He  cannot  organise  because  he  is  so  poor,  so  ignorant, 
so  weak.  Because  he  is  not  organised  he  continues  to 
be  poor,  ignorant  and  weak.  Here  is  a  great  dilemma 
of  which  whoever  shall  have  found  the  key  will 
have  (lone  much  to  sohe  the  problem  of  poverty."  ' 

E.  R.  A.  Seligman  refers  to  this  same  principle 
as  affected  by  taxation  of  labour,  and  indeed  by 
all  conditions  which  lower  the  standard  of  life  : 

"  The  taxation  of  labour  results  in  a  Vicious 
Circle.  The  weaker  the  workman,  or  the  lower  his 
general  standard  of  life,  the  less  able  is  he  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  the  employers  to  reduce  his  wages 
to  the  barest  minimum.  The  higher  his  wages,  the 
more  effective  is  his  power  of  resistance  and  com- 
pulsion, and  the  more  likely  is  he  to  secure  a  gradual 
continual  advance  of  wages.  The  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  wages  thus  injures  the  workman  both  tem- 

^  Problems  of  Poverty,  p.  227. 
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])orarily  and  permanently.  It  reduces  his  standard 
of  life,  and,  in  weakening  him,  it  renders  less  easy 
any  future  attemi)t  to  lift  himself  out  of  his  impov- 
erished condition.  If  a  tax  on  wages  is  shifted  to 
profits  at  all,  it  is  only  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle, 
during  which  the  lal:)ourer  may  suffer  materially, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  his  whole  morale  n\i\\  Ije 
lowered.  Here  again  there  is  no  place  for  either 
optimism  or  absolutism  of  theory."  ' 

Effective  organisation  amongst  women  workers 
is  even  more  difBciilt  than  amongst  men.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  more  of  their  work 
is  done  at  home  or  in  small  workshops,  thus 
allowing  less  opportunity  for  meeting  and  dis- 
cussion. Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  com- 
petition of  married  women  who  are  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  wages  they  earn  for  their 
livelihood  as  compared  with  single  women  or 
widows  who  have  no  other  source  of  income. 
The  result  is  that  the  wages  obtained  by  the 
latter  are  often  driven  below  subsistence  level. 
For  example,  fur-sewers  who  earn,  while  in  full 
work,  from  4/-  to  7/-  a  week  in  the  winter  months, 
cannot,  and  do  not,  live  on  these  earnings.  "  They 
nm.st  either  die  upon  them,  as  many  in  fact  do, 
or  else  they  must  be  assisted  from  other  funds."  ' 

lioth  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  the  absence 
of  organisation  largely  arises  from  the  want  of 
luiids  with  which  to  rent  a  hall  for  meetings  and 

'The  vShifting  and  lucidiiice  of  Taxation,  p.  374. 
Hobson,    l'r(>l)lcnis   of    r(»\cTl\',    ]).    I3(). 
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to  pay  the  expenses  of  canvassing.  Other 
difficulties  are  due  to  the  lack  of  intelligence, 
education  and  mutual  confidence,  and  to  the 
long  and  irregular  hours  of  work.  A  condition 
of  semi-starvation  leaves  little  surplus  energy 
for  effective  protest  and  combination. 

B.  h.  Hutchins  thus  describes  the  difficult}'  of 
organising   woman's   labour  : 

"  The  irresponsibilit}'  and  indifference  to  organisa- 
tion which  she  displa3's  are,  as  often  as  not,  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  employment  may  not  afford  a 
decent  livelihood,  and  that  she  is  forced  to  look 
forward  to  and  seek  marriage  as  the  only  way  out  of 
an  impossible  life.  But  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  her 
inadequate  wages  are  due  to  her  irresponsibility  and 
indifference.  There  is  inextricable  confusion  between 
cause  and  effect — a  Vicious  Circle  which  can  only  be 
broken  b}^  patient  methods  of  training,  helped  b}'  the 
initial  impulse  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  and  a 
legally  prescribed  standard  of  general  conditions."  ' 

The  market  for  the  output  of  sweated  industries 
is  largel}'  supported  by  the  sweat  workers  them- 
selves, who  buy  cheap,  shoddy  goods  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  evil. 

S.  and  B.  Webb  write  : 

"  The  evil  influence  of  the  export  sweating  trade 
extends  to  that  which  supplies  a  nearer  market. 
It  is  the  woman  earning  a  halfpenny  an  hour  at 
clothes  for  the  Cape  who  buys  the  cheap  furniture 
hawked  about  the  Curtain  Road.  It  is  the  Jewish 
bootfinisher  working  for  abroad  who,   in  his  turn, 

'  Women  in  Modern  Industry,  p.  238. 
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buys  the  slop  clothing  displa^-ed  in  the  sweater's 
front  shop.  We  are  thus  in  a  Vicious  Circle,  where 
sweating  itself  creates  the  conditions  for  the  sw^eating 
system.  For  can  we  expect  the  nail-maker,  toiling 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  da)'  for  bare  subsistence, 
or  the  children  brought  up  in  the  one-roomed  homes 
of  East  or  South  London,  to  develop  that  high  level 
of  moral  and  intellectual  character  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  any  con- 
siderable growth  of  co-operative  association?"^ 


Section  Xll. 

Circles   associated   with   Immobility. 

Where  poverty  in  a  district  is  due  to  lack  of 
work,  the  natural  remed}^  is  emigration  to  another 
neighbourhood  offering  better  prospects  of  em- 
ployment. Such  a  remedy  is  widely  operative, 
especially  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  workers.  Amongst  the  abject  poor, 
however,  there  is  .still  a  tendency  to  immobility, 
and  this  perpetuates  poverty. 

Such  innnobility  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
vS])itaUiel(ls,  which  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  a 
prosperous  and  self-respecting  po])ulati()n,  deriving 
its    income    from     silk     manufacture.     The    dis- 

'  Problems    of    Modern    Industry,    ]).    146.      Cf.    also    Tv 
Braun,    Die-   I'laucnt'ragc,  ]).  _',5_;. 
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appearance  of  that  industry  inflicted  such  severe 
industrial  l)lows  that  the  restorative  influence 
never  came  into  operation.  The  misery  which 
should  have  caused  the  weavers  to  emigrate, 
constituted  the  very  reason  wh}'  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  emigrate.  Nihil  habeo  nihil  euro 
is  too  often  the  mental  attitude  l)orn  of  abject 
nusery. 

F.  A.  Walker  thus  describes  the  general  principle 
which  governs  such  conditions  : 

"  If  we  consider  the  population  of  the  more  squalid 
sections  of  anj-  city,  we  can  only  conclude  that, 
contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  the  economists,  the 
more  miserable  men  are  the  less  and  not  the  more 
likel}'  are  they  to  seek  and  find  a  better  place  in 
society  and  industry.  Their  poverty,  their  ignorance, 
their  superstitious  fears  and,  perhaps  more  than  all, 
the  apathy  that  comes  with  a  broken  spirit,  bind 
them  in  their  place  and  to  their  fate."  ' 

The  consanguinity  which  at  times  results  from 
ininiol)ility  is  another  factor  that  tends  to  weaken 
the  stock  and  thus  promotes  poverty.  In  some 
villages  an  abnormal  proportion  of  mental 
defectives  and  even  deaf-mutes  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  this  cause.  ' 

'  The  Wages  Question,  p.  i88.     Cf.  also  Hobson,  Problems 
of  Poverty,  p.   136. 

■-'S.    B.    Rowntree   and   :\I.    Kendall,   How   the  Labourer 
Lives,  p.  336. 
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Section  XIII. 

Circles   associated  with   Increased   Fecundity. 

Man}'  writers  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  poverty  and  fecundity. 
The  subject  is  a  complex  one  and  may  be  studied 
from  a  sociological  or  from  a  jihysiological  point 
of  view.  Readers  are  referred  for  further 
particulars  to  special  works  ; '  but  some  of  the 
dominant  factors  must  be  mentioned  (Plate  I.  e). 

The  lack  of  prudential  self-control  resulting 
from  poverty  and  misery  is  operative  on  a  large 
scale.  Many  of  the  very  poorest  indeed  incur 
parental  responsibilities  with  no  thought  for  the 
future,  and  every  infant  born  to  them  tends  to 
aggravate  their  difficulty  of  living  on  their  income. 
They  multiply  mankind  with  less  preparatory 
nest-building  than  the  sparrow  on  the  house-top. 

Thus  (jodard  writes  : 

"  Unfortunately  llu-  poorest  classes  are  the  most 
l)r()lific,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  poor,  and 
tlierefore  lack  the  prudence  which  actuates  men  who 
have   a   standard   of  eomfort   to   maintain."  ' 

At  other  times  the  fecundjty  is  the  source  of 
poverty  and  misery,  as  Haussonville  points  out  : 

'  V.  S.  Nitti,  Topnlation  and  the  vSocial  System,  gives  a 
good  summary  as  well  as  a  hihliography. 

'  Poverty,  p.  63. 
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"  Great  fecundity  leads  to  misery,  while  misery  in 
its  turn  leads  to  fecundity.  This  sequence  holds 
good,  although  not  the  one  to  be  anticipated."  ^ 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  abnormal 
fecundity  is  the  early  age  at  which  many  labourers 
marry.  Early  marriages  tend  to  large  families. 
The  desire  of  parents  to  have  children  who 
will  support  them  in  old  age  may  also  be  a 
reason. 

R.  Hunter  writes  : 

"  The  main  incentive  which  operates  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fear 
of  becoming  in  old  age  dependent  upon  the  public. 
To  the  poor  children  are  a  form  of  old-age  insurance. 
They  are  taught  that  they  must  care  for  their  parents 
when  they  are  old,  and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
sayings  among  these  classes  that  a  large  '  family  ' 
of  boys  is  a  good  thing,  for  they  will  care  for  us  when 
we  are  old."  "' 

F.  S.  Nitti  gives  yet  another  explanation  : 

"  The  long  working  days  of  12,  14  and  15  hours 
make  their  intellectual  improvement  impossible,  and 
compel  them  to  seek  their  sole  enjoyments  in  those 
of  the  senses.  Compelled  to  work  for  many  hours 
in  places  heated  to  a  great  temperature,  often 
promiscuously  with  women  ;    obliged  to  live  upon 


^  Haussonville,  Misere  et  Remedes,  p.   182. 
-'Poverty,  p.  311. 
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substances,  which,  if  insufficient  for  nutrition, 
frequentl}'  cause  a  permanent  excitabihty  ;  per- 
suaded that  no  endeavour  will  better  their  condition, 
they  are  necessarily  impelled  to  a  great  fecundity. 
Add  to  this  that  the  premature  acceptance  of 
children  in  workshops  leads  the  parents  to  believe 
that  a  large  family  is  much  rather  a  good  than  an 
evil,  even  with  respect  to  family  comfort.  ...  It  is 
clearl}^  seen  that  a  high  birth-rate  alwaj^s  corresponds 
with  slight  wages,  long  days  of  work,  bad  food,  and 
hence  a  bad  distribution  of  wealth."  ' 


Montesquieu  points  out  that  not  only'  have 
beggars  man}^  children,  but  that  these  children 
are  often  used  as  aids  to  mendicancy  : 

"  ]\Ien  who  have  absolutely  nothing,  such  as 
beggars,  have  many  children  !  ....  It  costs  the 
father  nothing  to  teach  his  art  to  his  offspring,  who 
even  in  their  infancy  are  the  instruments  of  that 
art."  -■ 

It  is  unfortunate  from  a  national  point  of  view 
that  the  birth-rate  is  highest  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  amongst  whom  there  are  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ph3'sically  and  mentally  unfit. 
All  breeding  should  ])e  done  from  the  best  stock, 
whereas  the  nation  is  mainty  recruiting  itself 
from  the  less  efficient  la^^ers  of  Society. 

'Population  and  the  Social  System,  p.   153   f.     Cf.  also 
S.  Engel,  The  Elements  of  Child  Protection,  ]>,  6. 

-The  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XXIII.   (xi.). 
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Section  Xiv. 

Circles    associated    with    Inebriety. 

Inebriety  is  closely  associated  with  poverty 
both  as  cause  and  as  effect  (Plate  II.  a).  In  the 
words  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Degeneration  : 
"  Not  only  is  poverty  the  result  of  drink,  but 
it  becomes  an  active  agent  in  promoting  it."  ^ 

The  two  factors  of  poverty  and  drink  are  not, 
however,  equally  powerful  in  provoking  each 
other.  This  is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the 
revenue  returns  in  prosperous  and  unprosperous 
years.  The  drink  bill  increases  wdth  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  This  relation  would  not  be 
observed,  if  poverty  increased  the  consumption 
to  any  serious  extent. 

Some  of  the  factors  are  social,  some  physical, 
some   psychical.  ^ 

Hillquit  thus  refers  to  social  misery  in  relation 
to  drunkenness  : 

"  As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  social  evils  of 
the  day,  the  cause  and  effect  of  alcoholism  move  in 
a  seemingly  unbreakable  Vicious  Circle — misery 
causes  drunkenness,  drunkenness  increases  misery."  ' 

'Vol.  I.,  p.  30. 

■Fuller  details  may  be  found  in  "  Chronic  Alcoholism  and 
Its  Vicious  Circles,"  1)y  J.  B.  H.,  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Inebriety,  Vol.  XIII.,  \).  i  ;. 

■'Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,  p.  312. 
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Hack  Tuke  writes  : 

"  There  exists  a  Vicious  Circle  between  pauperism 
and  alcoholism,  the  former  contributing  to  the 
genesis  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  in  its  turn  con- 
tributing to  maintain  the  former."  ' 

H.  Bisseker  also  writes  : 

"  Social  reformers  have  often  eagerly  discussed 
whether  social  conditions  are  responsil)lc  for  drinking, 
or  drinking  responsible  for  social  conditions.  The 
correct  answer  is,  surely,  that  both  statements  of  the 
case  are  true.  The  influence  of  social  conditions 
upon  drinking  moves  in  a  \^icious  Circle.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  us  to  consider  drink  both  as  a 
cause  and  as  an  effect.  vSuch  division  at  once 
furnishes  the  most  natural  and  the  most  serviceable 
method  of  treating  the  whole  subject  under  dis- 
cussion." ' 

Wretched  -housing  conditions  are  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  what  has  pathetically 
been    called    mi.sery-drinking. 

A.  Shadwell  writes  : 

"  The  most  squalid  and  miserable  homes  are  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  drink,  though  of  course  the 
effect  reacts  upon  the  cause  in  a  Vicious  Circle."  ' 

An  example  of  a  ])hysical  Circle  may  be  found 
in  the  alcoholism  associated  with  the  bad  cooking 
so  often  met  with  among  the  poor.     The  carelessly 

'Dictionary  of  Tsychological  Medicine,  Vol.  T.,  ]i.  64. 

'vSocial  vScience  and  »Service,  p.  141. 

'Drink,  Temperance  and  Legislation,  p.  134. 
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cooked  meal  is  supplemented  by  alcohol  which 
numbs  the  taste  and  renders  the  workman  less 
particular  as  to  how  his  food  is  cooked. 

» 

Horsley  and  Sturge  write  : 

"  Probably  no  one  who  drinks  alcohol  realises  that 
his  sense  of  taste  is  being  numbed  :  he  merely  enjoys 
the  feeling  of  relief  which  comes  when  he  adds  a 
glass  of  beer  to  a  badly  cooked  meal.  Nevertheless, 
the  ignorance  which  leads  a  wife  to  rely  upon  dinner- 
beer  as  a  supplement  to  careless  cooking  of  this 
important  meal  is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  for  her 
husband  will  return  to  his  work  less  well  nourished, 
although  the  partially  deadened  state  of  his  nerv^es 
will  prevent  him  from  being  aware  of  the  fact  at 
the  moment.  This  is  all  part  of  a  Vicious  Circle 
of  events,  because  alcohol  produces  much  more 
destructive  effects  upon  persons  who  are  badl}^ 
nourished."  ^ 

Indifferent  cooking  moreover  often  gives  rise 
to  flatulence  and  discomfort,  which  is  best  pre- 
vented by  more  care  in  the  selection  and  cooking 
of  food.  When  sought  in  the  whisky  bottle, 
relief  is  but  fleeting  and   costly  in  the  end. 

Horsley  and  Sturge  write  : 

"  The  temporary  relief  is,  however,  very  dearly 
bought,  because  the  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand, 
causes  mucus  to  be  secreted  which  in  itself  leads  to 
decomposition  and  fermentation,  thus  creating  a 
Vicious  Circle,"  " 

*  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  p.  192. 
*l^.c.,  p.  206. 
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Section  XVI. 

Circles  associated  with  Unequal  Taxation. 

"  The  subjects  of  every  vState  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Government  as  nearl}- 
as  ])()ssible  in  ])roportion  to  their  respective  abilities  ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respecti\'ely  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  vState. 
....  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim 
consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation."  ' 

Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  have 
greater  efforts  been  made  to  carry  out  this  funda- 
mental prinei])le  of  taxation  as  enunciated  by 
Adam  vSmith.  Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  poor  have  to  bear  an  inequitable  burden 
which  aggravates  their  poverty.  We  may  take 
in  order  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation. 

(a)   Imperial  Taxation. 

This  com])lex  question  can  only  be  briclh- 
alluded  to.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated 
that  amongst  the  wage-earning  class  taxation  is 
regres.sive,  i.e.  the  k)wer  the  income  the  higher 
is  the  ])ercentage  of  that  income  which  is  levied 
in  taxes. 

I".  \\\  Kolthannner  i)ul)lishes  an  interesting 
table  illustrating  this  ])rinciple  as  affecting  incomes 
varying  from  i8/-  to  loo/-  per  week. 

'Adam  vSmith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.,  II.  (i.). 
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The  Percentage  of  Income  Paid  in  Taxation. 

Family  income 
in   shillings 

Tood 
taxation. 

Food,   alcohol, 
tobacco 

per  week. 

taxation. 

i8/- 

2-84                          7-10 

19/- 

2 

70                        6-75 

20/- 

2 

56                        6-40 

21/- 

2 

44 

6-10 

22/- 

2 

33 

582 

23/- 

2 

23 

5-57 

24/- 

2 

13 

5-32 

25/- 

2 

05 

512 

26/- 

97 

4.92 

27/- 

90 

4-75 

28/- 

83 

4-58 

29/- 

n 

4-42 

30/- 

71 

4-27 

31/- 

65 

4-12 

32/- 

60 

400 

33/- 

55 

3-87 

34/- 

51 

yn 

35/- 

46 

3  65 

36/- 

42 

3-55 

37/- 

38 

3-45 

38/- 

35 

3-37 

39/- 

32 

330 

40/- 

28 

3-20 

45/- 

14 

2-85 

50/- 

02 

2-55 

55/- 

93 

232 

60/- 

85 

212 

70/- 

73 

1-82 

80/- 

64 

I  60 

90/- 

57 

1-42 

100/- 

•51 

1-27' 

The  Incidence  of  Taxation  on  the  Working  Class  Family, 
1912,  p.  15.  The  exact  proportion  is  of  course 
liable  to  vary  from  year  to  3^ear. 
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The  subject  may  also  be  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  famihes  in  receipt  of  the  same  income. 

For  example  a  labourer  with  many  children  is 
obliged  to  buy  larger  quantities  of  such  necessities 
as  sugar  and  tea,  and  therefore  pa^'s  more  taxation 
than  his  neighbour  who  may  be  receiving  the 
same  wages  but  has  only  a  wife  to  support. 

Again,  in  regard  to  tea,  inferior  qualities  are 
taxed  by  the  Exchequer  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
most  expensive  article. '  Hence,  since  the  poor 
almost  invariably  purchase  the  cheapest  kinds  a 
larger  quantity  must  be  used  in  order  to  produce 
an  equally  strong  cup  of  tea.  It  follows  therefore 
that  they  pay  a  higher  tax  and  one  that  is  exorbi- 
tant in  proportion  to  their  means.  '  Obviously, 
if  taxation  is  to  he  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  an 
individual,  imperial  taxation  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  imposing  an  inequitable  burden 
on  the  poor. 

'  In  countries  with  a  protective  tariff  the  poor  often  pay 
a  higher  tax  than  do  the  well-to-do.  Sir  Lyon 
riayfair  points  out  that  the  best  woollen  broad- 
cloth of  Leeds,  which  costs  about  14  6  per  yard  at 
the  factory  and  is  worn  by  the  rich,  pays  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  on  entry  into  America,  while  the 
cheapest  woollen  goods  called  "  cotton  warp 
reversible  cloth,"  which  cost  about  i  10  at  the 
factory,  jxiy  a  duty  of  181  i)er  cent.  Subjects  of 
vSocial  Welfare,  j).  119. 
The  dut}'  paid  u})on  the  tea  consumed  by  the  jxjor  man 
is  at  least  three  times  as  great,  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
value  of  the  tea,  as  the  duty  paid  upon  superior 
tea.  H.  Fawcett,  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 
PP-  537,  552. 
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Henry   George   thus   refers  to   the   inequality  : 

"  An  important  objection  to  indirect  taxation  is 
that  when  imposed  on  articles  of  general  use  it  bears 
with  far  greater  weight  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich. 
Since  such  taxation  falls  on  people  not  according  to 
what  they  have,  but  according  to  what  they  consume, 
it  is  heaviest  on  those  whose  consumption  is  largest 
in  proportion  to  their  means.  As  much  sugar  is 
needed  to  sweeten  a  cup  of  tea  for  a  working  girl  as 
for  the  richest  lady  in  the  land,  but  the  proportion  of 
their  means  which  a  tax  on  sugar  compels  each  to 
contribute  to  the  government  is  in  the  case  of  the 
one  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  other.  vSo 
it  is  with  all  taxes  that  increase  the  cost  of  articles  of 
general  consumption.  They  bear  far  more  hea\ily 
on  married  men  than  on  liachelors  ;  on  those  who 
have  children  than  on  those  who  have  none  ;  on 
those  1)arely  able  to  supi)ort  their  families  than  on 
those  whose  incomes  leave  them  a  large  surplus. 
If  the  millionaire  chooses  to  live  closel}'  he  need  pay 
no  more  of  these  indirect  taxes  than  the  mechanic.  I 
have  known  at  least  two  millionaires — possessed  not 
of  one,  but  of  from  six  to  ten  millions  each— who 
paid  little  more  of  such  taxes  than  ordinar}-  day 
labourers." 

And  again  : 

"  That  indirect  taxes  thus  bear  far  more  heavil)' 
on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the}^  have  so  readily  been  adopted. 
The  rich  are  ever  the  powerful,  and  under  all  forms  of 
government  have  most  influence  in  forming  public 
opinion  and  framing  laws,  while  the  poor  are  ever  the 
voiceless.  And  while  indirect  taxation  causes  no 
loss  to  those  who  first  pay  it,  it  is  collected  in  such 
insidious  ways  from  those  who  finally  pay  it  that  the}' 
do  not  realise  it.  It  thus  affords  the  best  means  of 
getting  the  largest  revenues  from  the  body  of  the 
people    with    the    least    remonstrance    against    the 
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amount  collected  or  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  This 
is  the  main  reason  that  has  induced  go\-ernments  to 
resort  so  largely  to  indirect  taxation."  ' 


'ti* 


W.  S.  Jevons,  as  a  result  of  his  studies  of  the 
comparative  pressure  of  taxation,  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  shewing  the  percentage  of  income  paid 
in  taxes  by  families  expending  ^40,  ;^85  and  ^500 
a  year : ' 

Family  spending  per  annum  : — 

;^40-  £85.        £500. 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 
Taxes    on    necessaries — 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  fruit 

Local  taxes 

Income    tax,    house    and 
legacy  duty 

Stimulants — beer,  spirits, 
wine,  tobacco 

Total  per  cent,  of  income 

Before  the  final  removal  of  the  corn  tax  and  the 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty,  Jevons  estimated  the 
percentage  of  income  paid  in  taxation  at  2-i  on 

'  Protection  or  Free  Trade,  pp.  78,  80.  Cf.  also  T.  l\.  C. 
Leslie,  "  The  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxation  on  the  Working  Classes,"  in  ICssays  in 
Political  and  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  194. 

-  Jevons,  Principles  of  Economics,  jx  250.  The  princiiiU- 
remains  true,  although  the  rate  of  taxation  has 
altered   since  Jevons  wrote. 
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^£40  a  year  :  1-7  on  £S^  a  year  and  -8  on  ^500  a 
year.  In  those  days,  therefore,  there  was  a  far 
greater  inequaUty  in  the  taxation  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

(b)    Local  Taxation. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  adjust  the 
apportionment  of  rates  to  the  rate-payer's  ability 
to  pay  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  In  all 
rating  the  tax  per  £1  of  income  is  heavier  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  than  in  that  of  the  rich. 

This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  another  extract 
from  Kolthammer  : 

"  A  certain  row  of  houses  in  an  urban  area  returns 
to  its  owner  a  gross  10%.  They  are  each  rented 
at  £13  per  annum  or  5/-  per  week.  They  are  un- 
compounded,  and  their  rateable  value  is  80%  of 
the  rental,  or  £10  8s.  od.  The  tenants  pay  26/-  per 
quarter  or  2/-  per  week,  the  sizes  of  the  families  in 
them  vary  from  3  to  10  persons,  and  the  incomes 
from  28/-  to  £4  per  week — the  size  of  the  family 
mostly  varying  inversely  as  income.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  local  taxation  deducts  from  25% 
to  7  14%  of  the  family  income,  the  former  from 
£4,  the  latter  from  28/-  per  week.  Rates  in  this 
area  are  high,  10/-  in  the  £,  and  consequently  these 
figures  are  slightly  above  the  urban  average  for  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  family  incomes  are  also  probably  higher 
than  the  average.  There  is  indeed  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  working-class  family  does  not 
contribute  much,  if  anything,  less  to  local  taxation 
than  the  middle-class  family,  while  it  contributes 
considerably  more  than  the  families  of  the  wealthier 
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classes.  That  is  to  say,  the  facts  of  local  rating  are 
certainly  not  such  as  to  weigh  the  general  balance 
of  taxation  in  favour  of  the  poorer  classes."  ' 

Again  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  will 
require  a  larger  house  than  does  his  neighbour 
with  only  a  wife  to  support.  Consequently, 
although  his  means  are  smaller,  he  pays  more  in 
taxation  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the 
burden  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  several  countries  to 
adjust  the  burden  of  the  house-tax  in  proportion 
to  ability  to  pa}",  but  all  such  efforts  have  broken 
down  through  the  complexities  involved.  ' 

J.  Bentham  and  J.  S.  Mill  urged  that  in  this 
country  all  incomes  barely  sufffcient  for  healthy 
existence  should  be  left  untaxed. '  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  such  incomes  pay  a  larger  percentage 
than  do  higher  incomes.  ' 

'  Kolthammer,  The  Incidence  of  Taxation  on  the  Working- 
Class  Family,  p.  i6.  In  countries  such  as  France 
where  the  system  of  octroi  prevails,  the  poor  are 
taxed  more  heavily  in  proportion  than  the  rich. 
Cf.  Say  and  Chailley,  Dictionnaire  (rKconomic 
Politique,   Vol.    II.,   p.   406. 

'J.  Row-Fogo,  Reform  of  Local  Taxation  in  hjigland, 
p.  263. 

'In  ancient  Rome  the  poor  escaped  all  taxes,  b.  N. 
Moreau-Christophe,  Probleme  de  la  ^lisere.  \'ol. 
I.,  p.  46.  In  Paris  total  exemi)tion  is  given  to  tlie 
very  poor,  and  ])artial  excnii)ti()n  lo  persons  who 
pay  low  rents. 

*  P(jlitical  F',conom\',  \)\).    Y)^,  .\/i. 
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Leslie  thus  sums  up  the  matter  : 

"  The  so-called  indirect  imperial  taxes  are  often 
crushing  direct  taxes  on  poor  working  men  and 
women  with  a  small  stock  in  trade  ;  and  local 
taxation  is  sometimes  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
back  of  the  petty  trader.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that , 
on  the  whole,  the  working  classes  bear  out  of  their 
scanty  incomes  an  amount  of  local  taxation  in  rates 
which  forms  a  heavy  addition  to  their  imperial 
taxation."  ' 


Section  xvii. 

Circles    associated    with    Unequal    Justice. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  at  Salford  Quarter 
Sessions,  over  a  hundred  prisoners,  all  poor  and 
most  of  them  young,  were  transported  for  life  or 
for  fourteen  years,  as  a  punishment  for  small 
thefts.  Such  barbarity,  happily,  would  be  im- 
possible in  our  day,  and  we  may  l)e  thankful  for 
the  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  criminal  law  and  in  the  mitigation 
of  punishment. 

Nevertheless  there  are  still  some  circumstances 
in  which  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  words  are  still 
true  :  "  Laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  rule 
the  law."  -' 

'  "  The  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  on  the 
Working  Classes,"  in  Essays  in  Political  and 
floral  Philosophy,  p.  211. 

-"The  Traveller." 
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(a)   Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

Hundreds  of  ])o()r  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
debt  through  misfortune  are  in  prison  to-day 
owing  to  their  inability  to  pay.  The  imprison- 
ment of  course  stops  all  earnings  and  aggravates 
the  poverty  ;  the  longer  the  imprisonment  the 
less  the  prospect  of  earning  money  to  discharge 
a  debt.  Moreover  such  prisoners  are  in  prison  as 
a  result  of  a  law  that  can  only  be  enforced  against 
the  poor,  for  a  debtor  in  better  circumstances  who 
is  unable  to  pay  is  allowed  to  file  his  petition  in 
bankruptc}'  and  thus  escapes  imprisonment.  Tluis 
wage-earners  and  poor  persons  are  placed  in  a 
wholly  inferior  position  to  that  of  the  well-to-do. 

vSection  5  of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  enacts  that 
"  any  Court  may  commit  to  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  weeks  or  until  pa3nnent  of  the  sum 
due  any  person  who  makes  default  in  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  instalment  due  in  pursuance  of  a 
judgment." 

Then  follows  vSub-section  2  "  that  such  juris- 
diction shall  only  be  exercised  wliere  it  is  ])ro\'ed 
I0  tile  satisfaction  of  the  CoiU't  that  tlie  j)ers()ii 
making  default  eitlier  has  or  has  had  since  the 
date  of  the  order  or  judgment  the  means  to  ])a\- 
the  sum  in  res])ect  of  whicli  he  has  made  default 
and  has  refused  or  neglected  or  refuses  or  neglects 
to  ])ay  tlie  same." 
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The  words  in  italics  are  those  that  inflict  such 
hardship  on  the  poor  man,  since  it  can  generally 
be  proved  that,  although  he  had  no  actual  cash 
available  for  the  pa3'ment  of  his  debts,  yet  since 
the  judgment  he  has  earned  some  wages  which 
might  have  gone  towards  the  extinction  of  his 
debt,  but  which  he  has  quite  rightly  used  to  feed 
his  family. ' 

Thus  although  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  was 
supposed  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  it 
only  did  so  as  regards  the  well-to-do.  Section 
5  retained  a  saving  clause  which  under  certain 
conditions  has  perpetuated  the  imprisonment  for 
poor  debtors. 

In  theory  no  doubt  the  imprisonment  follows 
not  inability  but  refusal  to  pay.  But  in  practice 
the  distinction  is  not  well  maintained  by  County 
Court  Judges,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  injustice  to  the 
poor  owing  to  the  speed  with  which  Count}*  Court 
cases  frequently  are  conducted.  ' 

The  working  classes  had  few  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment to  plead  their  cause  when  this  Act  was 
passed,  although  Mr.  McMahon  did  point  out  that 
the  legislature  was  open  to  the  charge  of  making 
one  law  for  the  man  in  broadcloth  and  another 
for  the  man  in  corduroy. 

'  Parry,  The  Law  and  the  Poor,  p.  53. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  dishonest  persons  even 
amongst  the  poor,  and  the  possibilit}'  of  imprison- 
ment is  sometimes  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
redress. 
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If  the  rich  man  was  allowed  to  escape  iinprisoii- 
ment  under  the  bankruptc}^  system,  the  poor 
man  ought  equally  to  escape  imprisonment. 

Parry  thus  sums  up  the  position  : 

"  There  was  really  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  legislators  of  the  day  that  they  were  deliberately 
retaining  imprisonment  for  debt  for  the  poor.  I 
want  to  insist  on  this  point  because  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  wa}^  of  reform  to-day  is  the 
strange  belief  fostered  b}^  the  tally-man  and  his 
friends,  that  in  some  m^'sterious  way  imprisonment 
for  debt  has  really  been  alread}^  abolished  and  that 
the  working  classes  really  go  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  Court  or  some  other  reason.  There  is  no  truth 
in  this  whatever."  ' 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  that  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  deliberately  retained,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Attorney-General 
who  introduced  the  Debtors  Act,   1869  : 

"  He  did  not  regard  that  imprisonment  as  a  mere 
punishment  for  a  past  offence,  but  it  was  a  process 
of  imprisonment  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  it  was  a  ])rocess  very  analo- 
gous to  the  ])rinciple  of  the  Bankru])tcy  J, aw.  .  .  . 
This  power  of  imprisonment  in  the  one  case  he  had 
mentioned  must  be  retained." 

Parry  states  that  since  i8()()  over  300,000 
English  citizens  have  been  imprisoned  who  have 
not  been  guilty  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  '  Poverty 
or  improvidence  was  the  main  cause  of  imprison- 
ment. 


'The  Law   and   the  Poor,  p.  55. 

-90%   of  the  debtors  lying  in  English  ])risons   for  ci\il 
debts  etc.  are  too  poor  to  pay. 
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An  alteration  of  the  law '  would  compel  the 
working  classes  to  conduct  much  of  their  business 
on  a  cash  basis,  a  system  of  advantage  l)otli  to 
buyer  and  seller. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  ideal  was  to  destroy 
County  Court  imprisonment  for  debt  and  to  give 
the  poor  debtor  a  bankruptcy  S3^stem  similar  to 
that  of  the  rich.  May  the  day  soon  dawn  when 
that  ideal  will  be  realised,  and  when  no  British 
subject  will  any  more  be  imprisoned  for  civil 
debt ! 

{]))    Expense   of   Legal   Assistance. 

Mau}^  ])oor  persons  who  have  suffered  wrongs, 
are  unable  for  want  of  means  to  obtain  the  legal 
advice  necessary-  for  redress.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  very  injustice,  of  which  a  poor  person 
complains,  deprives  him  of  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  to  bring  an  action. 

As  regards  the  High  Court  the  difficulty  has 
to  some  extent  been  remedied  by  the  new  Rules 
of  the  vSupreme  Court  (Poor  Persons),  dated 
April  6,  191 4. '  Under  these  Rules  a  person  who 
desires  to  sue  as  a  "  poor  person  "  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Court,  and  is  referred  to  a  barrister 
or  solicitor,  who  is  asked  to  enquire  and  report 

'  In  France,  Germany  and  a  large  part  of  America  there 
is  no  imprisonment  for  deht. 

'■'Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1914. 
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on  the  case.  If  the  Court  is  satisfied  with  the 
re])ort  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  worth  fifty 
pounds,  a  soHcitor  and  counsel  will  be  assji^ned  to 
the  ap])licant  free  of  cost  to  conduct  tlie 
proceedings. 

These  new  Rules,  however,  only  a])ply  to  the 
High  Court.  Moreover  the  help  of  a  lawyer  is 
only  one  part  of  the  difficulty.  Money  is  required 
for  the  payment  of  witnesses  and  the  ])reparation 
of  the  case.  Moreover  there  are  no  means  by 
which  a  poor  person  can  obtain  assistance  in 
County  Court  litigation,  '  or  in  civil  cases  in  Police 
Courts,  which  represent  probably  more  than  95 
\)cv  cent,  of  the  actions  in  which  the  poorer  classes 
are  concerned.  An  arrangement  is  required  by 
which  the  poor  may  be  as  well  equipped  for  the 
fray  as  are  the  rich. 

(c)   Divorce. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  formerly  associated 
with  divorce  the  law  practically  excluded  the 
poorer  classes  from  the  relief  o])en  to  the  well-to- 
do.  The  average  cost  of  an  undefended  case  in 
London  varied  from  £^n  to  £~\^,  the  cost  l)eing 
considerably  higher  if  the  case  came  up  from  the 

'The  County  Court  ft-es  are  very  high,  nuieh  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  sums  involved  than  IIi,vj;h  Court 
fees.  In  recent  years  the  State  has  aetu;ill>  made 
a  ])rr)fit  on   Coimt>'  Courts. 
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country.  In  a  defended  case  the  costs  might 
range  from  £70-£soo. '  This  meant,  of  course, 
that  working  people  were  debarred  ;  the}^  had 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  leisure  that  were  required. 
Indeed  the  Commissioners  themselves  declared 
that  "  beyond  all  doubt  the  present  means  of 
administering  the  law  are  such  as  to  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor." 

Many  illustrations  of  the  resulting  hardship 
occurred.  Thus  a  poor  man  might  have  for  wife 
a  drunken  and  dissolute  woman,  who  pawned  his 
propert}^  and  squandered  his  wages,  and  yet  his 
low  wages  precluded  all  possibility  of  his  obtaining 
a  divorce.  Meanwhile  the  wretched  woman 
might  roam  the  country  or  live  at  ease  on  the 
maintenance  allowance  which  the  law  compelled 
the  husband  to  pay.  In  fact  she  could  drain  his 
resources,  and  aggravate  his  poverty.  Now, 
however,  a  wife's  misconduct  is  a  good  ground  for 
annulling  a  separation  and  maintenance  order. 

Moreover  since  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Persons  Rules  in  1914  the  disability  of  the  poor 
has  been  largely  remedied,  and  hundreds  of  cases 
have  been  heard  under  the  new  machinery.  There 
is  much  less  truth  than  formerly  in  Ovid's  dictum 
Ciivia  pauper ibus  clausa  est — "  the  Senate  is  closed 
to  the  poor." 

'The  Divorce  Commission,   the  Majority   and  Minority- 
Reports,  summarised  by  the  vSecretaries,  p.  8. 
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(d)   Accidents  to  Employees. 

Previous  to  the  Empkn-ers'  I/iability  Act  (1880) 
and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  (1897, 
igo6)  an  employee  who  met  with  an  accident 
had  under  common  law  to  ])rove  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  emplo^^er,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  redress  in  Court  which  every  person  has  when 
injured  by  another.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
costs  of  an  action  prevented  niau}^  poor  persons 
from  obtaining  justice.  Thus  the  employee, 
although  crippled,  paralysed  or  blinded  for  life, 
might  owing  to  his  poverty  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  any  legal  redress  and  his  industrial 
disabilitv  due  to  the  accident  would  further 
aggravate  his  poverty. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  cited  above,  this 
grievous  hardship  has  been  largely  removed. 
For  the  employee  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
any  accident  which  arises  out  of,  or  in  the  course 
of,  his  em])l()yment,  (juite  irres])ective  of  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Never- 
theless poverty  and  ignorance  still  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  justice  being  obtained. 

For  in.stance  a  settlement  may  be  arranged  by 
an  employer  for  an  amount  that  would  not 
adequately  compensate  the  injured  ])erson,  who  by 
reason  of  ignorance  might  not  be  aware  that 
legally  such  settlement  should  l)e  recorded  in  the 
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County  Court,  in  which  case  the  employee's 
interest  would  be  protected  by  the  Registrar. 
vSonie  further  check  is  afforded  l)y  the  Insurance 
Act,  (jwing  to  the  hViendly  vSociety's  interest 
1)eing  involved. 

Again,  a  poor  employee  is  often  unal)le  to 
obtain  the  necessary  legal  advice  by  reason  of 
inability  to  deposit  with  the  solicitor  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  the  initial  legal  exjjenses.  For 
the  poor  the  mills  of  justice  often  grind  slowly  and 
inequitably. 

(e)    Uninsuredness. 

In  spite  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  on  tlie 
wage-earning  classes  by  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  in  mam'  cases  poor  and  casual  workers  are 
deprived  of  its  advantages  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  of  contributions  and 
consequent  suspension.  Moreover  there  are  about 
half  a  million  Post  Office  "deposit  contributors" 
with  restricted  privileges.  Here  again  povert}' 
leads  to  uninsuredness  and  so  back  to  poverty. 

The  above  are  a  few  illustrations  of  legal  hard- 
ships to  which  the  poor  are  exposed.  In  .some 
countries  whole  classes  of  the  population  arc 
oppressed,  owing  to  their  \^■eakness  and  ignorance. 
For  example,  I^.  l^raiui  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  hardships  inflicted  by  the  law  on  domestic 
servants  in  Germany. ' 

'  Die  Frauenfrage,  p.  531, 
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^Section  XVIII. 

Circles    associated    with    Lessened    Power    of 

Bargaining. 

Poverty  seriously  handicaps  a  person  who  is 
endeavouring  to  sell  his  labour  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  that  handicap  may  perpetuate  the 
poverty. 

Firstly,  labour  differs  from  other  commodities 
in  that  it  will  not  keep.  Even  the  humblest 
gipsy  touring  the  country  with  a  basket  of  brushes 
can  wait  till  the  next  day  if  she  does  not  get  her 
price,  for  she  has  portable  goods  on  which  credit 
can  be  obtained.  But  if  a  labourer  does  not  earn 
wages  to-day,  those  wages  are  irretrieva])ly  lost. 

Again,  those  wages  may  l)e  urgently  recjuired 
for  iniHiediate  subsistence.  Hence  the  poor  man 
is  tempted  to  let  his  labour  go  for  what  it  will 
immediately  fetch,  often  for  the  merest  pittance 
on  which  he  can  afford  to  live.  His  want  of 
reserve  reduces  him  to  Hobson's  choice — often 
a   very   unsatisfactory   choice. 

The  more  a  worker  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  the 
less  is  he  able  to  bargain,  the  lower  on  the  average 
will  ]>e  his  earnings.  The  j)oorer  he  is  the  less 
able  is  he  to  extricate  himself  from  his  i)()vcrty, 
the  less  can  he  refuse  any  offer  he  receives.  The 
greater  the   necessity   of  the  seller  of  hilxtui    llu- 
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more  able  is  the  buyer  of  labour  to  aggravate  that 
necessity.  Thus  are  the  poor  robbed  because  they 
are  poor. 

Alfred     Marshall     thus     describes     the     Circle 

associated  with  lessened  power  of  bargaining  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  manual  labourers  as  a  class  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining  :  and  that  the 
disadvantage  wherever  it  exists  is  likely  to  be 
cumulative  in  its  effects.  For  though,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  competition  among  employers  at  all, 
they  are  likelj'  to  bid  for  labour  something  not  very 
much  less  than  its  real  value  to  them,  that  is,  some- 
thing not  very  much  less  than  the  highest  price  the}' 
would  pay  rather  than  go  on  without  it  ;  yet  an}'- 
thing  that  lowers  wages  tends  to  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  labourer's  work,  and  therefore  to  lower  the 
price  which  the  employer  would  rather  pay  than  go 
without  that  work.  The  effects  of  the  labourer's 
disadvantage  in  bargaining  are  therefore  cumulative 
in  two  ways.  It  lowers  his  wages  :  and  this  lowers 
his  efficiency  as  a  worker,  and  thereby  lowers  the 
normal  value  of  his  labour.  And  in  addition  it 
diminishes  his  efficiency  as  a  bargainer,  and  thus 
increases  the  chance  that  he  will  sell  his  labour  for 
less  than  its  normal  value."  ' 

Any  prolonged  stoppage  of  wages  means  to 
himself  hunger,  disease,  misery  or  even  death, 
and  to  his  family  break-up  of  his  household, 
eviction  from  his  home,  degradation  of  his  wife 
and  children  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul. 

^  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  653.  Marshall  by  the 
expression  "  cumulative  effects  "  denotes  a  process 
of  reciprocation  between  action  and  reaction. 
But  effects  may  be  cumulative  without  such 
reciprocation. 
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Section  XIX. 

Circles  associated  with  Pawning. 

It  is  a  grievous  fact  that  the  poor  can  only 
borrow  on  oppressive  terms  should  a  sudden 
emergency  compel  them  to  raise  cash.  The  two 
doors  open  to  them  are  those  of  the  pawnbroker 
and  the  moneylender.  In  each  case  the  accom- 
modation obtained  helps  to  tide  over  a  difficulty, 
but  the  exorbitant  interest  in  the  long  run 
intensifies  the  poverty.  Thus  poverty  breeds 
poverty. 

The  habit  of  pawning  arises  largely  from  the 
absence  of  a  wise  household  economy,  and  would 
in  great  measure  be  abandoned  if  the  poor  could 
learn  the  lesson  of  adjusting  the  family  expenditure 
to  a  fluctuating  weekly  income.  In  many  towns 
families  regularly  pawn  their  vSunday  clothes  on 
Monday  and  redeem  them  on  the  following 
Saturday.  »Such  a  habit,  once  formed,  is  difficult 
to  break. 

If  the  security  is  good  the  interest  charged  is 
-|d.  on  2/-  on  pledging  and  kl.  on  redeeming, 
this  of  cour.se  being  a  most  exorbitant  percentage 
for  a  short  period.  Where  a  piece  of  furniture  is 
])awned  for  a  k)nger  period,  the  owner  receives  a 
(juarter  or  one  third  of  the  value.  I-'or  this 
advance  he  pays  interest   amounting  often  to  _'o 
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per  cent,  and  sometimes  much  more. '  The 
creditor  runs  no  risk,  since  he  takes  care  to  be 
fully  protected  by  the  pledge,  and  actually  profits 
if  the  debtor  fails  to  pay  interest  and  the  ticket 
expires. 

Thus  while  a  tradesman  can  borrow  on  his  land, 
on  his  stock-in-trade,  on  his  house,  at  4  or  5  per 
cent.,  while  continuing  to  enjoy  them,  the  humble 
wage-earner  pays  tw^o  or  three  times  as  much  for 
his  watch  or  tools  w^hich  he  can  no  longer  use. 

It  frequently  happens  that  tools  are  pawned  in 
order  that  food  may  be  obtained  during  unem- 
ployment. In  such  a  case  a  further  Circle  is 
established  to  which  P.  A.  Dufau  long  ago  drew 
attention  : 

"  A  most  deploral)le  Vicious  Circle  is  created  by 
the  Institution  to  which  the  worker  has  resorted  in 
his  distress.  For  he  cannot  work  without  his  tools, 
and  these  very  tools  he  cannot  redeem,  since  he 
cannot  earn  any  money  without  them." ' 

The  important  share  played  by  paw^nshops  in 
the  perpetuation  of  poverty  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  Dublin,  as 
described  in  evidence  before  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  ' 

'  In  America  the  interest  sometimes  amounts  to  300  per 
cent.  New  Encj'clopedia  of  vSocial  Reform,  p. 
879. 

■'La  Miscre  vSociale,  p.  30. 

'Blue-Book  on  Physical  Deterioration,  Vol.  II.,  p.  402. 
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It  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  in  that  city,  especially  those  engaged  in 
trade,  habitualh-  live  in  advance  of  their  wages. 
The  consequent  shortage  of  funds  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  pawning  the  man's  clothes  every 
Monday  or  Tuesda}',  and  redeeming  them  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  nights  the  ])awn  offices  are  crowded 
with  females  "  releasing  "  their  own  or  their 
relatives'  clothes  in  readiness  for  Sunday.  In 
one  year  no  less  than  2,866,084  pawaibrokers' 
tickets  were  issued  to  a  population  of  less  than 
250,000,  the  corresponding  loans  amounting  to 
^547)54J-  ^^'^  Mondays  or  Tuesdays  the  same 
women  return  again  and  again,  bringing  back 
the  clothes  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  or  clothing 
of  some  kind.  Frequently  the  pawnbroker's 
assistant  does  not  even  trouble  to  open  the  bundle 
to  see  what  is  inside.  He  knows  the  weekly 
customer,  takes  the  l)undle  of  goods,  and  gives 
the  money — 10/-  or  15/-,  and  sometimes  /,"i,  and 
the  same  process  goes  on,  until  the  clothes  arc  not 
worth  one  half  the  money.  Inasnuich  as  the 
])a\\nl)r()ker  charges  a  month's  interest  even  if  the 
loan  is  only  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  the  wage-earner 
is  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  several  pounds  during 
the  year  for  tlie  ])rivilege  of  h\-ing  one  week  in 
advance  of  liis  ])ay. 
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The  poor,  when  once  they  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  pawning,  find  it  ahiiost  impossible  to 
extricate  themselves.  Even  if  some  kind  friend 
gave  them  money  and  said  :  "  Do  not  pawn  any 
more,"  they  would  still  frequent  the  pawnshop, 
and  spend  more  in  drink. 

An  even  more  ruinous  means  of  balancing  income 
and  expenditure  is  resort  to  the  moneylender,  a 
custom  which  prevails  widely  in  Liverpool  and 
other  towns. ' 

The  moneylender,  having  in  most  cases  no 
security,  usually  charges  2d.  per  shilling  for  the 
first  week,  and  sometimes  increases  the  amount 
to  3d.  in  subsequent  weeks.  If  there  is  undue 
dela)"  in  repayment,  he  often  threatens  to  disgrace 
the  borrower  in  the  e^^es  of  the  neighbours  by 
making  a  disturbance  on  the  door-step  ;  or  he 
may  resort  to  even  more  brutal  methods. 

Other  moneylenders  charge  a  penny  a  week  on 
every  shilling  borrowed.  Thus  for  a  loan  of  six 
shillings,  6d.  a  week  is  paid  in  interest  ;  this 
amounts  to  ^i  6s.  od.  a  year,  and  is  at  the  rate  of 
433  per  cent.,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 

'  How  the  Casual  Labourer  Lives,  p.  xvii. 
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debt  of  six  shillings  is  still  owing.  Such  ruinous 
interest  of  course  aggravates  the  poverty  which 
led  to  the  loan. ' 

As  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  poor  are  robbed 
because  they  are  poor,  and  the  afflicted  are 
oppressed  in  the  gate.  ' 

IMoneylenders  are  often  vilified  for  demanding 
such  exorbitant  interest.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  repa^'ment  is  precarious  and  bad 
debts  are  common. 

Section  XX. 

Circles     associated    with     the     Employment    of 
Women  and   Children. 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  as 
wage-earners  is  closeh'  linked  with  poverty.  The 
more  w'retched  and  destitute  a  community,  the 
lower  the  w^ages  earned,  the  louder  the  outcry 
that  the  father's  ^^•ages  be  supplemented  by 
earnings  of  his  wife  and  children.  And  yet  the 
increased  competition  in  the  labour  market  thus 
brought  about  has  the  effect  of  further  dei)rcssing 
the  low  wages  which  created  the  demand. 

'At  Warrinj^ton  there  are  moneylending  vani])irfs  who 
charge  threepence  weekly  on  the  .shilHuK,  this 
being  at  the  rate  of  25  i)er  cent,  weekly,  or  1,500 
per  cent.  i)er  annum.  Bowley  and  lUirnett- 
Hurst,  livelihood  and  Poverty,  p.  138. 

-Proverbs,  XXII.,  22. 
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(a)  The  Employment  of  Women. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  industrial 
employment  of  women  in  competition  with  men, 
especially  in  the  case  of  married  women  with 
children  Avho  must  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
others. 

The  wife's  wages  doubtless  supply  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  family  budget.  But  such  extra 
profits  involve  serious  loss  in  other  directions. 
The  home  usually  suffers  in  econoni}-,  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  The  priceless  capital  invested  in 
children  undergoes  depreciation  where  there  is 
no  maternal  care  and  love.  Many  boys  and  still 
oftener  girls  go  wrong  for  want  of  a  mother's 
supervision.  In  brief,  much  more  is  sacrificed, 
speaking  generally,  than  can  be  recouped  by  the 
supplementary  earnings  of  the  wife. 

A  further  objection  lies  in  the  tendency  of  such 
labour  to  compete  with  men's  labour  and  to  lower 
men's  wages.  Especially  does  this  appl}^  to  the 
labour  of  married  women  who  are  presumably 
already  partl}^  supported  by  their  husl)ands  and 
can   therefore   accept   lower   wages. 

The  following  extract  from  the  C.O.S.  Report 
on  Unskilled  Labour  expresses  the  danger  : 

"  Much  is  now  being  said  of  the  evils  of  home 
work  and  the  low  wages  paid  to  women.  But  these 
evils  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  effect,  not 
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cause.  They  generally  originate  in  the  fact  that 
women,  unskilled  and  unable,  even  not  desiring  to 
work  regularly,  compete  in  low-grade  occupations 
at  the  time  when  their  casually  employed  husbands 
and  fathers  are  out  of  work.  Reduce  the  extent  of 
casual  labour  among  men  and  the  supply  of  out- 
workers will  decrease  except  at  wages  and  under 
conditions  that  are  worth}^  of  acceptance.  It  is  use- 
less to  give  by  means  of  a  minimum  wage  to  women 
the  means  for  transforming  the  woman  into  the 
main  supporter  of  the  family  and  so  leaving  the  man 
free  to  accept  even  worse  pay  or  more  casual  con- 
ditions." ' 

Some  sociologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  urge 
that  wives  with  wage-earning  husbands  should  be 
debarred  from  competing  in  the  labour  market. 
But  even  if  this  were  done,  the  difficulty  remains 
of  unmarried  women  and  widows  who  have  no 
means  of  livelihood  tmless  they  earn  wages.  vSuch 
could  not  be  debarred  from  competing  with  men, 
even  if  it  were  ])ossible  to  forl)id  wives  who  have 
husbands  able  to  support  them  from  sacrificing 
their  families  in  order  to  increase  the  family 
income.  Another  comi)licati(m  lies  in  the  low 
wages  accepted  l3y  women  owing  to  want  of 
organisation.  Many  such  who  are  wholly  or 
parth'  supported  from  other  sources,  can  offer 
their  labour  on  lower  terms  than  can  single  women 
without  other  means  of  livelihood.  Moreover  the 
ease  with  which  nuicli  woman's  work  can  be  done 


'Unskilled    T.abour,    p.    57.       Cf.    also    T,.    iiratni,    Die 
I'raueiifrage,   p.   244. 
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at  home  often  reduces  wages  to  a  mere  pittance. 
All  these  factors  tend  powerfully  to  increase 
competition  in  the  labour  market. 

H.  Fawcett  strongly  opposed  any  restriction 
whatsoever  on  woman  labour,  since  such  restriction 
renders  women  even  more  dependent  than  they 
are  now  upon  parochial  relief.  But  he  left  out  of 
consideration  the  irreparable  injury  so  often  done 
to  children,  while  the  mother  is  toiling  at  the 
factory.  ^  Thus  there  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  either  course. 

Sir  George  Newman  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  woman  labour  in  factories  on 
infantile  mortality  : 

"  No  doubt  the  factory  plays  a  part,  but  the 
home  plays  a  vastly  greater  part,  in  the  causation  of 
infant  mortality,  in  the  towns  where  women  are 
employed  at  the  mills. 

There  are  two  influences  at  work  :  first,  the  direct 
injury  to  the  physique  and  character  of  the  individual 
caused  by  much  of  the  factory  employment  of 
women  ;  and  secondly,  the  indirect  and  reflex 
injury  to  the  home  and  social  life  of  the  worker. 

A  weaver's  wages  will  not  allow  of  the  wife's 
remaining  at  home,  considering  the  high  rents  and 
rates,  and  so  both  go  —  which  is  the  rule  —  and 
hand-to-mouth  existence  results  even  for  themselves, 
let  alone  the  little  ones.  ...  It  is  the  old  stor^^  of  a 
Vicious  Circle,"  ' 

^  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  p.  600, 
■'Infant  Mortality,  pp.  137,  227. 
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The  neglect  of  their  homes  by  working  mothers 
is  even  more  fatal  to  infant  life  than  is  privation. 

(b)   The  Employment  of  Children. 
The    use    of    child    labour    to    supplement    the 
father's  earnings  is  of  venerable  antiquity  and  has 
been  largely  encouraged  by  business  men  in  search 
of  cheap  labour. 

At  first  sight  the  advantages  appear  con- 
siderable. The  family  income  goes  up,  and  more 
can  be  spent  on  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life.  In  the  long  run,  however,  such  child  labour 
tends  to  defeat  its  object,  by  increasing  competition 
and  thus  lowering  the  average  wage  ])aid  to 
adults.  Of  recent  years  this  tendency''  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
inventions  which  lighten  the  physical  strain  of 
work  and  open  up  further  opportunities  for  child 
labour.  Thus  the  replacement  of  the  "  nuile  "  b}" 
the  "  ring  machine,"  which  can  be  worked  by  a 
child  and  learned  in  half  an  hour,  has  displaced 
many  adults  who  have  been  undersold  by  their 
children. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  industries  in  which 
the  demand  for  skilled  labour  has  been  reduced  by 
improved  machinery.  In  some  cases  great  sub- 
division of  mechanical  ])rocesses  has  brought 
within  the  ca])acity  of  a  child  work  for  which 
formerly  highly  skilled  adult  artizans  were  iu- 
dis})ensable. 
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Child  labour  may  also  establish  a  Circle  in  which 
the  poverty  of  one  generation  perpetuates  poverty 
in  the  next.  For  example  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  its  parents  a  child  may  be  sent  to  a  factory  to 
do  work  that  is  beyond  its  strength  and  thus 
permanently  injures  its  physique,  or  the  work 
may  interfere  with  its  moral  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  thus  prevent  its  ever  reaching  the  normal 
evolution  of  an  adult  citizen.  In  both  cases  the 
child,  when  it  reaches  maturity,  will  prove 
inefhcient,  and  thus  is  likely  to  remain  poor.  In 
other  words  the  whole  future  of  the  child  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  small  immediate  gain. 

J.  B.  Mangold  writes  : 

"  The  curtailment  of  the  earning  power  of  the 
individual  on  account  of  the  handicap  which  child 
labour  imposes  results  in  a  relative  incapacity  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  living.  Thus  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  accentuated,  standards  of  living  fail  to 
rise,  and  the  dependent  classes  increase  in  numbers."  ^ 

Section  XXI. 

Circles  associated  with  Wastefulness. 

Wastefulness  is  widely  prevalent  amongst  the 
poor,  especially  amongst  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  make  two  ends  meet  ;  such  wastefulness 
intensifies  poverty.     Where  there  can  only  be  low 

^  Child  Problems,  p.   ig6. 
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expenditure,  even-  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
high  vahie.  Instead  of  this  there  is  often  low 
vakie  for  high  expenditure. 

Wastefuhiess  may  be  due  to  ignorance,  to 
thoughtlessness  or  to  indolence — sometimes  to  all 
three  factors  combined.  One  house-wife  with  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  spend  will  do  more  with  it  than 
another  with  twenty  shillings.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  "  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
be  lost." 

The  subject  of  wastefulness  is  so  large  that  only 
a  brief  survey  can  be  attempted  here.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  deal  in  order  with  : 


(a) 

Food, 

0>) 

Drink. 

(c) 

Clothing. 

(d) 

Fuel. 

(^') 

Amusements 

(a)  Food. 

Knormous  sums  are  annually  wasted  by  the  poor 
in  connection  with  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  food.  A  leading  authority,  Mr.  Mundella,  has 
estimated  that  a  third  of  the  food  of  the  working 
classes  is  wasted. 

The  value  of  food-stuffs  as  measured  in  heat 
values  is  now  esta])Hshcd  on  a  scientiilc  basis,  and 
no  greater  service   can   Ix-   rendered    I0  llie   poor 
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than  to  instruct  them  and  the  rising  generation  in 
the  methods  of  selecting  their  diet  so  as  to  obtain 
high  nutritive  value  for  a  small  outlay.  At  present 
the  gratification  of  a  vitiated  taste  is  often  thought 
of  more  importance  than  the  demands  of  a  healthy 
appetite. 

The  cheapest  foods,  wisely  chosen,  have  the 
same  nutritive  value  as  the  dearest  ;  wealth 
mainly  pays  for  flavour — not  for  value.  The 
herring  is  as  nourishing  as  salmon,  the  shin  of  beef 
as  the  sirloin,  starch  as  arrowroot,  cabbage  as 
asparagus.  lyimited  resources  soon  come  to  an 
end  if  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  they  are 
injudiciously  expended. 

For  example  the  nitrogenous  or  proteid  food ' 
required  by  a  labourer  can  be  purchased  at  very 
different  prices,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following 
table  : 


One  pound  of 

proteid 

in  peas  costs 

.      7d. 

>)             " 

)) 

oatmeal  costs 

■    7id. 

>>             " 

>' 

bread  costs    .  . 

.      r/6 

)}             " 

^ » 

milk  costs 

2/2 

M                                )) 

>> 

beef  costs 

.        2/8  ' 

^Working  women  will  not  understand  such  terms  as 
proteid,  Calorie,  potential  food  value.  But  these 
are  translated  into  non-technical  language  by  the 
publications  of  the  National  Food  Economy 
League  and  other  Societies. 

'Hutchison,  Food  and  Dietetics,  p.   i8i. 
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Peas  (including  such  other  pulses  as  beans  and 
lentils)  form  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  proteids 
and  should  be  largely  used  when  economy  is 
necessar3\  About  four  times  as  much  vegetable 
as  animal  proteid  can  be  purchased  for  the  same 
outlay.  Many  poor  and  ignorant  housewives, 
however,  waste  much  by  purchasing  expensive 
proteids  when  the  cheaper  forms  would  be  equally 
nourishing. 

In  reference  to  fats,  margarine  and  butter  are 
practically  identical  as  regards  nutritive  value, 
while  margarine  costs  much  less. '  Dripping  is 
more  nourishing  and  much  cheaper  than  butter. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  most  economical  foods 
owing  to  its  richness  both  in  proteid  and  in  fats. 
One  pound  of  proteid  in  the  form  of  cheese  costs 
2/-  and  is  therefore  cheap  when  compared  with  the 
pound  of  proteid  in  the  form  of  beef  at  2/8.  lUit 
the  richness  of  cheese  in  fats  gives  it  a  far  higher 
fuel  value.  A  pound  of  cheese  yields  2,000 
Calories  of  energy,  or  about  the  same  number  as 
are  yielded  by  three  pounds  of  lean  l)eef.  Since 
its  cost  is  only  one  sixth  that  of  beef,  it  forms  a 
most  economical  substitute. 


ITiiulhede  fed  two  workmen  for  many  months  oxchisively 
on  ])olatoes  and  mar<iarinc.  This  diet,  althon^h 
mcdiotonons,  kej)!  them  in  good  health.  Lancet, 
1916,  Vol.  I.,  ]).  J3. 
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The  cheapest  sources  of  carbohydrates  are 
bread,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  rice,  cornflour  and 
sugar.  There  are  many  ways  of  economising  in 
these  food  stuffs. 

Whole-meal  V)read  is  cheaper  and  more  nourish-, 
ing  than  very  white  bread,  from  which  the  outer 
layers  and  the  germ  of  the  grain,  containing 
vitamines,  lipoids  and  phosphates,  have  been 
removed.  These  latter  constituents  have  great 
value  for  growing  children. 

Again,  a  baker's  loaf  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
materials  used  to  bake  it  ;  in  other  words  half 
the  cost  of  the  loaf  goes  to  pa}'  the  baker.  There 
is  therefore  econom}^  in  baking  at  home  when 
circumstances  permit.  Bread  a  day  old  is  more 
satisfying  than  when  fresh,  and  one  sixth  less  is 
required. ' 

Potatoes  rank  high  among  cheap  foods  ;  where 
economy  is  necessary,  they  should  be  boiled  or 
baked  in  their  skins,  since  by  this  means  proteids, 
vitamines  and  valuable  salts  are  retained. 

The  cheapness  and  nutritive  value  of  sugar 
make  it  a  desirable  food  for  the  poor.  The  outlay 
of  a  shilling  supplies  ii,ooo  Calories  of  energy, 
that  is,  even  more  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 

^  In  the  wars  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  our  patriotic 
ancestors  took  advantage  of  this  fact  and,  by  only 
eating  bread  that  was^at  least  24  hours  old, 
reduced  the  consumption  of  wheat  by  one-sixth. 
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form  of  bread  for  a  similar  expenditure.  More- 
over it  should  be  remembered  that  starch  enters 
the  blood  in  much  the  same  form  as  cane  sugar, 
i.e.  as  a  monosaccharide.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
wasteful  to  bu}'  sugar  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats. 

The  difference  in  nutritive  value  between  two 

meals  each  costing  i|-d.  is  well  illustrated  by  the 

follo\\ing  table  in  ^^■hich  a  typical  tea  and  bread 

and  butter  meal  (No.  i)  is  contrasted  with  one  of 

porridge  and  milk   (No.  2)  : 

Diet  No.  I. 

Ingredients.  Proteid.  Fat.     Carbohydrates. 

Tea       .  .          .  .  —  —              — 

vSugar  {h  oz.)    .  .  —  —               14-2 

^lilk  (i|-  oz.)    .  .  1-2  1-4                1-7 

r.read  (ro  oz.)  26-1  .37  150-^ 

Butter  {h  oz.)  02  11-5              — 


Total 

275 

Diet  No. 
366 

9-4 
460 

166 

1667 

Oatmeal  (8  oz.) 
Milk  (10  oz.)    .  . 

2. 
i6-4 
II-3 

153-4 
142 

Total     .. 

277 

1 67- 6 

Tin-  energy  value  of  the  first  meal  is  ()5^'-^' 
Calories  ;  the  proteid  Calories  =  112  or  i2';o  ol  the 
total.  The  energy  vahic  of  the  second  is  1,133 
Calories;  the  proteid  Calorics  =188  or  16-5%  of 
the  total.  The  superiority  of  the  porridge  and 
milk  meal  is  very  .striking. ' 

'  Paloii,  Dunlo])  and   In^dis,  A  .Study  of  the  Diet  of  tlie 
babonrinj;  Classes  in  Ivlinl)urj];h,  j).  77. 
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Many  working  men  subsist  largely  on  a  diet  of 
bread,  butter  and  tea.  vSuch  a  diet  supplies  no 
sta^dng  power  for  hard  physical  work,  and  in 
time  spells  malnutrition.  Oatmeal  and  milk  with 
peas  or  beans  would  supply  more  nourishment 
at  the  same  cost,  and  would  therefore  be  more 
economical. 

Much  wastefulness  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  cooking.  One  common  error  is  the  pro- 
longed cooking  of  meat  and  other  proteids  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  A  joint  should  first  of  all  be 
boiled  for  five  to  seven  minutes  in  order  to 
coagulate  a  thin  layer  of  albumen  on  the  surface, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid  albumen  into 
the  water.  If  the  boiling  is  continued  beyond  that 
time,  the  proteid  shrinks  and  hardens,  and  its 
digestibility  is  diminished.  Nearly  30  per  cent, 
in  the  quantity  of  the  meat  may  be  wasted  by 
such  carelessness.  Various  forms  of  cooking  ap- 
paratus have  been  invented  which  facilitate  the 
prolonged  use  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The 
bain-marie  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  poor 
households. 

(b)   Drink. 

The  chief  item  under  this  head  is  alcohol,  on 
which  working-class  families  often  spend  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  week's  earnings.  Many 
poor  labourers  consume  on  an  average  four  pints 
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of  beer  a  day,  costing  about  four  shillings  a  week 
or  ;{^io  a  3'ear.  The  nutritive  value  of  alcoholic 
drinks  is  exceedingly  small,  and,  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  of  nourishing  food  obtainable  for 
the  same  outlay,  the  money  spent  on  alcohol  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  thrown  awa}'.  vSuch 
waste  is  to  be  regretted  even  in  the  case  of  the 
well-to-do.  But  where  poverty  allows  no  margin 
for  luxuries,  and  w4iere  mone^'  spent  on  alcoholic 
drinks  means  that  so  much  less  can  be  spent  on 
health}^  housing,  nourishing  food  and  warm 
clothing,  such  expenditure  seems  lamentable. 

The  wastefulness  ma}^  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  wa}^  : 

About  six  pounds  of  barle}'  are  used  to  make  a 
gallon  of  ale,  which  only  contains  half  a  pound  of 
solid  matter.  Of  this  latter  onl}^  a  small  pro- 
portion, i.e.  the  sugary  and  albunu'noid  substances, 
can  be  called  nutritious.  Obviously  the  con- 
version of  six  pounds  of  nourishing  barley  into  : 

(1)  A   small   amount   of   nutritive   material 

and 

(2)  A    larger    amount   of   non-nutritive   material 

(alcohol,  extractives  etc.) 

involves  a  great  waste  of  valuable  grain  so  long  as 
poor  people  are  in  need  of  cheap  food. ' 

'  Horsley   and   Stnrc:;c,   Alcohol    and    the   Human    Body, 
P-  35- 
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G.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  estimates  that  the  waste  of  foodstuffs 
used  in  brewing  and  distilling  in  1915  was 
approximately  as  follows  : — 


Brewing. 

DislilHng. 

Malt  (bushels) 

43,670,000 

7,824,000 

Unmalted  grain 

(bushels)     .  . 

79,000 

9,700,000 

Rice  and  maize  (cwts. ) 

1,217,000 

i3,5"o 

Sugar  and  equivalents 

(cwts.) 

2,644,000 

996,000 

Hops   (lbs.) 

51,500,000 

The  weight  of  the  original  barley  and  other 
materials  thus  destroyed  was  1,800,000  tons, 
while  at  least  1,600,000  tons  of  coal  were  used 
in  the  various  processes.  The  value  of  these 
materials,  including  coal,  may  safely  be  estimated 
at  not  less  than  ^25,000,000. 

The  enormous  waste  represented  by  these 
figures  is  mainl)'  incurred  l)y  the  i)oor,  who  use  a 
large  proportion  of  the  intoxicants  consumed. 
Not  onl}^  have  alcoholic  drinks  a  relatively  small 
nutritive  value,  but  indulgence  in  them  often 
means  lowered  working  capacity.  Hence  there  is 
double  loss. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  expenditure  on  drink  is 
a  diversion  of  income  to  waste. 

Other  Circles  associated  with  alcohol  have  been 
referred  to  in  Section  XIV. 
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Much  waste  might  be  avoided  by  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  tea,  of  which  6f  lbs.  were 
consumed  in  1913  per  head  of  the  population.  In 
1905  the  consumption  per  head  was  10  oz.  less  ; 
in  other  words  28,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  might  ])e 
saved  by  a  return  to  the  standard  of  consumption 
a  few  years  ago. 

(c)   Clothing. 

The  poor  frequently  waste  their  resources  by 
buying  cheap  shoddy  clothing  which  wears  badly, 
supplies  little  warmth,  and  is  skimped  in  quantity. 
Money  is  also  thrown  away  in  tawdry  useless 
finery.  During  summer  woollens  are  worn  instead 
of  more  economical  cotton  fabrics. 

Working  women  might  do  much  more  for  their 
families  in  the  way  of  dressmaking,  repairing, 
needle-work  and  knitting.  There  will  thus  be 
economy  of  material,  with  remnants  for  repairs 
or  alterations. 

Many  clothes  are  discarded  not  because  they 
are  worn  out,  but  ])ecause  of  their  stained  and 
shabby  appearance  ;  careful  cleaning  will  often 
make  them  last  for  many  months  longer. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  waste- 
fulness of  buying  shoddy  l)oots  and  shoes.  If 
strong  leather  goods  are  treated  with  dubbin  once 
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a  week,  cracking  is  prevented  and  durability 
increased.  Wet  boots  should  be  dried  slowly  ; 
softened  leather  wears  away  much  more  rapidly 
than  hard  dr}^  leather.  Two  pairs  used  alter- 
nately wear  longer  in  proportion.  ^ 

Many  servant  girls  throw  away  their  stockings 
as  soon  as  holes  appear,  because  they  have  never 
learned  to  darn.  They  buy  at  6Jd.  a  pair  stockings 
which  rarely  last  more  than  ten  days  before  they 
are  in  holes.  This  means  a  purchase  of  36  pairs 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  20/3  for  stockings. 
Half  this  sum  is  sheer  waste,  easily  avoidable  by 
a  little  skill  in  darning. 

(d)  Fuel. 

Much  waste  results  from  the  use  of  extravagant 
stoves  or  fireplaces.  If  a  grate  consumes  too 
much  coal,  the  loss  can  greatly  be  reduced  b}^  fire- 
bricks. Unhappily  many  slum-dwellers  have  to 
put  up  with  very  defective  grates  which  consume 
twice  as  much  coal  as  others,  and  only  emit  half 
the  heat. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  coal  consumption  may  be 
saved,  if  the  coal  ashes  which  are  usually  thrown 
into  the  dustbin  are  preserved,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  small  coal  and  allowed  to  cake 

^  Hints  for  avoiding  waste  in  clothing  are  given  1>y 
C.  Manners,  Economies  :  Real  and  Practical,  p. 
36. 
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by  the  addition  of  some  water.  When  the  fire 
is  made  up,  some  of  this  mixture  may  be  thrown 
behind  the  coal  and  will  help  to  prolong  the  fire, 
leaving  little  waste. ' 

Coke  is  cheaper  and  gives  greater  warmth  than 
coal.  There  is  economy  in  feeding  a  fire  often  and 
with  small  quantities  rather  than  at  longer 
intervals  with  larger  quantities  ;  an  even  fire  is 
the  least  wasteful.  Coke,  mixed  with  slack  and 
thrown  on  the  top  of  a  coal  fire,  yields  a  stead}^ 
glow  and  evolves  much  heat. 

Cooking  by  gas  economises  fuel  if  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  waste.  Much  dirt  and  labour  are  avoided 
by  gas  cookers. 

Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented 
for  economising  fuel  in  the  kitchen.  In  some  of 
these  several  dishes  are  heated  simultaneoush^ 
In  others  the  heat  is  retained  for  many  hours  by 
means  of  a  non-conducting  covering.  A  good 
illustration  is  supplied  by  the  Aladdin  oven  : 

"  This  is  a  simple  iron  box,  closed  in  front  by  a  door, 
and  having  an  opening  in  the  toj)  that  communicates 
with  a  tube  to  let  off  any  superfluous  steam.  This 
l)ox  is  surrounded  by  another,  whose  top  and  sides 
are  made  of  non-conducting  material  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  heat.  A  standard,  on  which  this  l)ox 
is  set,  and  a  lamp  underneath  complete  the  apparatus. 

The  oven  can  be  heated  either  by  a  kerosene  lamp 
or  by  a  small  gas  burner,  and  it  will  raise  the  tem]X'ra- 
ture  of  40  pounds  of  meat  and  15  (juarts  of  water  to 


C.  .M;iinuis,   I.e.,   p.   25. 
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1 80°  F.  in  the  space  of  seven  hours,  and  if  the  lamp 
is  then  removed  the  temperature  undergoes  no 
appreciable  diminution  for  fully  four  hours. 

Dr.  x'\.tkinson  calculates  that  in  an  ordinary  oven 
two  pounds  of  fuel  must  be  expended  for  every  pound 
of  food  cooked,  whereas  in  his  apparatus  2^  pounds 
of  fuel  will  cook  60  lbs.  of  food,  and  that  the  daily 
cost  of  cooking  by  it  amounts  to  only  ^d.  per  person 
for  a  family  of  ten.  The  saving  of  trouble  also  is 
enormous,  for  the  apparatus  can  be  left  to  cook  by 
itself  overnight."  ' 

Another  excellent  device  is  known  as  ha3^-box 
or  fireless  cookery,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
food,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  boil  and 
given  a  start,  at  such  a  temperature  as  will 
complete  the  cooking,  although  the  fuel  is  with- 
drawn. The  hay-box  is  a  device  for  retaining 
heat  for  many  hours.  ' 

In  order  to  economise  in  wood,  cinders  or  lumps 
of  coke  may  be  soaked  in  parafhn  and  kept  in  an 
empty  tin.  They  will  then  serve  as  fire-lighters 
and  cost  much  less  than  fire-wood. 


(e)  Amusements.    • 

For  no  class  of  the  population  is  recreation  more 
important  than  for  the  poor  whose  life  is  often  a 

'  Edward  Atkinson,  The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  the  Art 
of  Cooking  in  the  Aladdin  oven,  p.  46.  Cf.  also 
Hutchison,  Food  and  Dietetics,  p.  410. 

■  Full  details  of  hay-box  cookery  are  given  by  A.  Hawkins, 
The  Hay-box  and  its  Uses. 
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drean'  round  of  toil.  Even  on  economic  grounds 
recreation  is  indispensable  if  the  output  of  labour 
is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

But  man  is  not  only  a  producing  animal. 
Leisure  is  necessary  for  family  and  for  civic  life ; 
the  want  of  leisure  leads  to  mental  and  moral 
deterioration. 

Many  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  amusement, 
however,  are  wasteful  and  aggravate  poverty, 
linormous  sums  are  spent  in  betting,  in  frequenting 
cinemas  or  in  watching  football  matches,  whereas 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air  would  be  far  more 
recuperative  and  health-giving.  The  payment  of  a 
player  for  3^our  own  entertainment  is  a  form  of 
self-indulgence  which  encourages  loafing.  Doubt- 
less ever}'  diversion  has  advantages  ;  but  more 
beneficial  pastimes  might  be  selected.  These 
sports  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ])oor  ;  but 
tliey  are  es])ecially  reprehensible  where  there  is 
difficulty  in  making  ends  meet. 

Other  anuisements  involve  serious  waste  l)oth 
ol  lime  and  money.  h<xcessive  smoking  suj^plies 
an  illustration.  The  nation's  tobacco  bill  for  i<)i5 
amounted  to  £j^A^^^>*-)^^^  ' 
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Section  XXll. 

Circles    associated    with    Demoralisation. 

The  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other  of  poverty 
and  demoralisation  has  already  been  alluded  to 
more  than  once  in  preceding  Sections.  But  it 
will  be  convenient  under  a  separate  heading  to 
deal  with  some  other  conditions  that  establish 
circular  reactions.  The  poor  readily  fall  a  prey 
to  seductive  temptations  ;  every  lapse  tends  to 
weaken  self-control  and  paves  the  way  for  further 
lapses. 

The  taedium  vitae,  so  often  accompanying 
poverty,  may  induce  a  craving  for  unwholesome 
excitement  such  as  is  found  in  betting  and 
gambling.  These  sensational  stimulants  as  a 
rule  only  aggravate  the  misery  which  gave  them 
birth.  For  a  time  misery  may  be  drowned  in 
oblivion  ;  the  resulting  depression  as  a  rule  is 
all  the  greater. 

Some  sociologists  believe  that  the  misery  associa- 
ted with  povert}^  is  a  contributory  cause  of 
widespread  immorality. 

Thus  P.  A.  Dufau  writes  : 

"  Every  impartial  observer  will  admit  that  the 
immorality  of  the  working  classes  must,  in  its 
relation  to  misery,  be  considered  both  as  cause  and 
as   effect.     For  it  is   unquestionably   true   that  by 
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means  of  a  fatal  Vicious  Circle  immorality 
conduces  to  misery,  while  in  its  turn  misery  conduces 
to  immorality."  ' 

Margaret  Alden  writes  : 

"  The  poor  move  in  a  kind  of  Vicious  Circle,  partly 
creating  conditions  of  disease,  vice  and  poverty, 
while  in  their  turn  they  are  partly  manufactured  by 
these  same  conditions."  '' 

C.  Booth  refers  to  the  same  correlations  : 

"  Connected  with  the  ebb  of  this  or  that  industry, 
or  all  the  industries  together  for  a  time — is  the 
saddest  form  of  poverty,  the  gradual  impoverish- 
ment of  respectability  silently  sinking  into  want.  .  .  . 
The  present  system  suits  the  character  of  the  men. 
They  suit  it  and  it  suits  them,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  this  Vicious  Circle  begins."  ' 

The  low  wages  earned  b}'  many  self-dependent 
women  is  a  strong  temptation  to  supplement  their 
income  by  immoralit}^,  and  such  an  additional 
source  of  income  may  in  its  turn  help  to  keep 
wages  low. ' 

'  La  Misere  vSociale  (1857),  p.  39.  Cf.  also  T.  N.  Kelynack, 
Human  Derelicts,  p.  215. 

-'Child  Life  and  Labour,  ]).   139. 

•'Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London,  I'irst  vSeries, 
Vol.  L,  p.  151. 

'A.  vSalomon,  Die  Ursachcn  dcr  ungleichen  Rntlohnung 
von  Manner-  und  I'rauenarljcit,  i)p.  52,  125 
(Schnu)ller,  vStaals-  und  vSocialwissenschaftliche 
I'orsclumgen,  Vol.    122.) 
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The  enforced  leisure  so  comnionty  associated 
with  unemplo3^ment  and  poverty  is  another 
common  source  of  demoraHsation,  as  R.  ly.  Dugdale 
points  out  : 

"  The  residuary  vital  force  having  ceased  to  be 
expended  in  labour,  must  find  some  other  outlet, 
and  the  one  which  presents  itself  as  the  most  alluring 
is  sexual  excess,  which  thus  completes  a  Vicious 
Circle,  making  idleness  and  immorality  reciprocal 
causes  of  each  other  as  hereditary  characteristics 
which  can  only  be  eliminated  from  society  by  the 
advent  of  uncompromising  death — the  wages  of 
sin."  ' 

Unemployment  and  demoralisation  thus  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  creating  a  Circle  that  is 
responsible  for  a  vast  army  of  social  derelicts  and 
parasites. 


Attention  has  now  been  called  to  some  of  the 
more  injurious  Circles  that  complicate  poverty. 
How  much  cause  the  poor  man  has  to  exclaim 
"  Miserere  mei,  Deus  !  "  The  list,  however,  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  It  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  liow'  feeble-mindedness,  the  disintegration  and 
weakening    of    family    ties,  '    political    and    social 

'The  Jukes,  pp.  60,  64,  70. 

-'This    is   illustrated   by   the    saying:     "When    poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window  " 
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hcl])lessness '  are  all  liable  to  serve  both  as  cause 
and  effect  of  ])overty.  Further  detail,  however, 
seems  unnecessary,  since  the  ])rinci])le  of  the 
Circle,  when  once  understood,  is  readily  applied 
to  other  social  problems. 


The  jjoor  casual  train])  lias  usually  no  franchise,  neither 
does  he  belong  to  a  T'nioii  or  I'riendly  Society. 
His   \()icelessness   ])re\ents   his   obtaining   redress. 


Chapter  Zhxcc 


ARTIFICIAI.    CiRClvES 

OVERTY  may  ])q  looked  upon  as  in 
sonic  measure  a  biological  phenomenon 
due  to  natural  causes  which  operate 
amongst  the  lower  animals  as  much 
as  amongst  men.  For  example  a  beast  of  prey 
which,  owing  to  hunger  and  weakness,  fails  to 
capture  its  quarry,  grows  weaker  through  want 
of  food,  and  will  i)erisli  in  consequence  of  the 
fatal  correlations  that  are  established. 


There  are,  however,  many  Circles  which  arise 
from  artificial  causes.  vSuch  an  artefact  is  created 
when  injudicious  relief  aggravates  the  poverty  it 
seeks  to  remove.  Some  illustrations  have  already 
been  described  in  the  j^revious  Chapter,  but  the 
grou])  is  of  sufficient  im])ortance  to  warrant  a 
further   notice    (Plate    III.). 
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Social  remedies  are  often  two-edged  weapons, 
blessing  and  cursing  at  the  same  time.  The 
benefit  may  be  greater  than  the  injury  and  justify 
the  course  of  action.  At  other  times  permanent 
injurv^  is  done  ^^'hich  far  outweighs  a  slight  relief 
conferred.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doul^t  that 
an  infinite  amount  of  harm  has  resulted  from 
ill-considered,  although  well-intentioned,  attempts 
to  deal  with  social  problems.  Alas  !  the  disorder 
"  segrescit  medendo  " — increases  with  the  remedy. ' 

Much  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in 
relief  of  poverty  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  aggravated 
that  disorder.  Thus  Clement  and  Cherbuliez 
write  : 

"  It  increases  the  improvidence  of  the  poor  and 
thus  creates  indigence,  misery  and  pauperism, 
aggravating  in  the  future  the  evils  to  which  it 
affords  temporary  relief  ;  in  short  it  renders  more 
injurious  and  less  curable  the  scourge  whose  ravages 
it   alleviates."  ■ 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  an  artificial  Circle 
was  establi.shed  by  the  famous  "  Act  for  the 
better  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  otherwise  known  as 
the  "  Settlement  Act  "  of  1662,  which  forbade 
poor  persons  to  leave  the  parish  in  which  they 

'  Artefacts  are  common  in  physical  as  in  social  pathology. 
For  example  hal)itual  purgation  and  chronic 
constipation  may  each  act  both  as  cause  and 
effect. 

"  Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Pubhque,  Vol.  I,,   p.  168. 
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were  legally  settled,  unless  they  were  sufficiently 
well  off  to  occupy  a  house  worth  not  less  than 
;^io  a  3^ear  in  a  new  parish.  If  a  labourer  was 
compelled  to  remove  from  his  ow^n  parish  by 
unemployment  or  low  wages  he  might  be  seized 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  sent  back  to  the 
old  one.  Many  poor  persons  were  thus  harried 
from  pillar  to  post  and  their  poverty  was  in- 
tensified. ' 

Another  example  of  an  artefact  created  b}' 
legislation  is  presented  by  the  English  Poor  I^aw 
of  1796  which  aimed  at  breaking  the  Circle  of 
poverty  and  casualism.  That  legislation  so 
diminished  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-help 
amongst  the  poor  that  many  who  had  hitherto 
been  independent  became  paupers  (Plate  III.  a). 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  refer  to  this  amongst 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  We  find  that  there  is  scarcely  one  statute 
connected  with  the  administration  of  ])u1)lic 
relief  which  has  produced  the  effect  designed  by 
the  Legislature  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
have  created  new  evils,  and  aggravated  those 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent."  "' 


G.  NichoUs,  A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law^,  Vol.  I., 
p.  279f. 

O.  Nicholls,  I.e.,  Vol.  II.,  ]).  244.  Herbert  vSpencer  gives 
other  illustrations  of  uninstructed  legislation  which 
has  increased  the  suffering  it  was  intended  to 
mitigate.     The  Man  Versus  the  State,  p.   48f. 
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Even  to-day  the  prevalent  system  of  out-door 
relief,  unless  closel}^  supervised,  involves  the 
risk  of  perpetuating  the  poverty-  it  endeavours 
to  relieve.  Any  interference  with  the  economic 
law  which  punishes  improvidence  and  idleness 
leads  to  an  enormous  extension  of  those  disorders. 

There  are  various  directions  in  which  injury 
may  be  done  : 

Firstly.  Out-door  relief  tends  to  lower  wages, 
and  so  aggravates  poverty.  A  man  who  obtains 
some  shillings  a  week  from  the  rates  can  afford 
to  sell  his  labour  for  less  than  another  man  w^ho 
gets  no  such  assistance.  The  standard  wages 
thus  tend  to  decrease  by  the  amount  of  out- 
relief  granted. 

E.  Munsterberg,  .speaking  of  the  experience 
of  Germany,  writes  : 

"  Poor-relief  in  course  of  time  reaches  a  point  at 
which  it  seriously  affects  the  wa^es  of  free  labour, 
since  according  to  economic  law  the  wa;4es  of  the 
free  labourer  will  be  lowered  by  the  ])ayment  made 
to  those  receiving  ])oor-law  relief.  This  depression  of 
wages  then  has  a  further  result  that  the  free  labourer 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  subsist  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  poor-law,  and  eventually  will  be  com- 
])elled  ....  to  apply  to  the  ])oor-law  authorities 
for  work   and  wages."  ' 

'  Die  Deutsche  Armengesetzgebung,  p.  513  (in  Schmoller's 
Staats-  und  Soeialwissensschaftliclu'  I"orsc-liuiigrii, 
\'ol.    \'I.). 
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Secondl3^  An  employer,  before  making  any 
profit,  must  deduct  his  expenses  in  rent,  wages, 
rates  and  taxes,  including  of  course  poor-rates. 
The  amount  he  can  afford  to  spend  in  wages 
depends  on  his  other  expenses.  Consequently 
the  wages  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  to  the  poor-rates.  ' 

Thirdly.  Out-relief  discourages  providence. 
This  is  obvious  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a 
man  who  has  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  is  ipso 
facto  disqualified  from  claiming  relief,  since 
destitution  is  a  condition  of  such  relief. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  evil,  affecting  not  only 
individuals  but  entire  classes.  Most  injury  is 
doubtless  done  to  the  actual  recipients  of  relief  ; 
but  many  other  persons  are  pauperised  by  the 
expectation  of  such  assistance. 

Fourthly.  Out-door  relief  raises  the  rates. 
In  every  large  town  are  many  respectable  poor 
rate-payers  who  just  manage  to  pay  their  way  by 
dint  of  strict  economy  and  self-denial.  If  however 
they    have   to    pay    increased    rates   in    order   to 

'JR.  Pretyman,  Dispauperisation,  p.  61  f. 
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support  their  idle  and  thriftless  neighbours,  they 
may  themselves  get  int(^  difficulties.  Thus  ])overty 
aggravates  itself.  ' 

Another  artefact  was  connected  with  the  Corn- 
laws,  which  were  imposed  in  order  to  benelit  the 
agricultural  classes  b^^  securing  a  remunerative 
price  for  corn  as  well  as  good  wages  for  labourers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  those  laws  dei)ressed  agricult  ure 
and  ruined  many  farmers. 

The  sequence  may  be  represented  in  the 
following  way  : 

Restrictive  Diminished 

— » 

^      laiiff  on  corn  imports  of  corn 

Agricultural  . 

depression 

^  General  Checked  exports 

<— 
impoverishment  of  manufactures 

Further  examples  may  be  found  in  the  in- 
judicious administration  of  hospital  relief,  the 
provision  of  shelters  for  the  homeless, '  the  free 
feeding  of  school  children  and  iiuhscriininate 
almsgiving  (Plate  III.  b.c.d.e.). 

'  The  restriction  of  out-relief  creates  a  beneficent  Circle. 
Wages  increase.  Men  grow  more  thrifty  and  spend 
their  earnings  more  productiN'ely,  e.g.  on  better 
housing,  food  and  clothing.  Ivmployment  in  the 
corresponding  industries  imj^roves  ;  the  wages 
of  low-paid  workers  rise,  thus  further  hmiting  the 
demand  for  out-relief. 

■The  French  experiment  of  relieving  parents  of  their 
responsiV)ility  for  illegitimate  chilchen  proxed 
disastrous.  It  not  only  iircrcased  illegitimacy, 
but  enormously  increased  the  nnmbei  of  foundlings 
and  was  necessarily  aljandoned. 
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The  tendency  of  indiscriminate  free  hospital 
rehef  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  self-reUance  and 
self-help  amongst  the  people  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  the 
out-patient  departments  to  which  thousands  of 
patients  flock  in  order  to  receive  attendance  for 
minor  ailments.  For  example  in  London,  owing 
to  their  numbers,  patients  are  often  kept  waiting 
for  many  hours  before  reaching  the  audience 
chamber  ;  and  when  at  length  it  is  reached,  only 
a  few  moments  can  be  spared  for  each  case,  and 
the  patients  are  dismissed  with  a  bottle  of  physic 
by  an  over-worked  house  surgeon  or  house 
physician. 

Such  an  ill-regulated  system  for  providing 
unlimited  and  free  medical  attendance  is  a 
standing  advertisement  that  no  self-support  and 
self-respect  are  required  of  the  poor  in  regard  to 
the  contingencies  of  sickness.  Indeed  the  system 
is,  as  C.  S.  Loch  well  says,  "  a  disgrace  to  London 
and  to  all  engaged  in  hospital  administration."  ' 
Happily  in  many  hospitals  better  methods  are 
being    introduced,    and    the    National    Insurance 

'  "  The  Abuse  of  the  Out- Patient  Departments  of 
Hospitals,"  in  the  Occasional  Papers  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Series  II.,  No.  15. 
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Act  has  greatly  limited  the  necessity  for  the 
demoralising  and  indiscriminate  relief  to  all  comers 
that  formerly  prevailed. ' 

Another  illustration  of  the  harm  that  may  be 
done  by  injudicious  methods  may  be  found  in  the 
erection  some  years  ago  of  free  shelters  for  home- 
less persons  in  London.  Five  years  later  there 
were  four  thousand  more  homeless  persons  requir- 
ing shelters  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  London  when  the  shelters  were  first  erected. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  feeding  school  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates.  Such  a  public  charity  tends  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility  as 
well  as  to  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  children. 

Mrs.  Barnett  writes  : 

"  If  the  children  are  fed  at  school  it  enables  the 
mother  to  go  out  to  work.  The  su])ply  of  female 
labour  is  thus  increased,  and  married  women  can 
offer  their  work  at  lower  wages  than  widows  or 
single  ones,  because  their  labour  is  only  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  their  husbands.  The  conse(|uence 
is  that  wages  go  down,  because  more  women  are  in 
the  labour  market  than  are  needed,  and  those  get  the 
work  who  will  take  it  for  the  least  remuneration. 
Thus,  though  iNIrs.  Harris  may  get  work,  her  children 
hein^  '  now  fed  by  the  ladies  round  at  the  school,' 
she  does  so  at  the  expense  of  lowering  Jane  Metcalf's 

'  Indiscriminate  district  nursing  is  also  liable  to  abuse. 
Cf.  District  Nursinj;  on  a  Provident  Hasis,  by 
J.  I',.  H. 
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wages  ;  and,  as  Jane  is  working  to  help  her  widowed 
mother  to  keep  the  four  younger  children  oft'  the 
parish,  the  only  result  is  that  Tommie  and  Lizzie 
and  the  two  baby  Metcalfs  get  worse  food,  and  Jane 
finds  life  harder,  and  sometimes  sees  temptation 
through  magnifying  glasses. 

Besides  these  economic  results  which  must  in- 
evitabl}^  follow  the  plan  of  feeding  children  on  any 
large  scale,  there  are  others  which  ensue  from  the 
lightening  of  parental  responsibility,  and  these 
everyone  who  knows  the  poor  can  foresee  without  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ;  the  idle  father  is  made  more  idle, 
the  gossiping  mother  less  controlled,  and  from  the 
drunken  parent  is  taken  the  last  feeble  bond  which 
binds  him  to  sobriety  and  its  hopeful  consequences. 
But  perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  these  results  is 
the  evil  which  follows  the  taking  the  children  from 
the  home  influence.  In  our  Knglish  love  of  home  is 
one  of  our  hopes  for  the  future  ;  and  not  the  least 
conspicuous  as  a  moral  training-ground  is  the  family 
dinner- table.  There  the  mother  can  teach  the  little 
lessons  of  good  manners  and  neat  ways,  and  the 
larger  truths  of  unselfishness  and  thoughtfulness. 
There  the  whole  family  can  meet,  and  from  the  talks 
over  meals,  during  the  time  which,  as  things  are  now, 
is  perhaps  the  only  leisure  of  the  l^us}^  mechanic, 
may  grow  that  sympathy  between  the  older  and 
younger  people  which  must  refresh  and  gladden  both. 
No  ;  it  is  not  by  any  charitable  eft'ort  that  this 
poverty  must  be  fought,"  ' 

Charles  Booth  also  writes  : 

"  Of  the  needs  arising  from  poverty  in  the  home, 
underfeeding,  due  also  in  many  cases  to  neglect,  is 
the  most  pressing  and  apparent,  and  active  efforts 
have  recently  l^een  made  to  meet  it  by  the  supply  of 
food,  either  at  the  schools  or  at  Feeding  Centres.     It 

Rev.    and    Mrs.    vS.    A.    Barnett,    Practicable  vSocialism, 

(i88S),  p.   rg. 
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may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  system  of 
free  feeding  for  London  children,  organized  as  it  is 
at  ]iresent,  without  any  attempt  to  lix  on  the  parent 
the  responsibihty  for  his  chikl's  support,  will  not 
tend  e^•entuall^'  to  nourish  the  evil  it  is  designed  to 
cure.  The  free  meal  ever}-  school-day,  given  to  all 
who  on  the  score  of  need  put  in  their  claim,  simi)ly 
reduces  by  so  much  the  minimum  cost,  and,  therefore, 
the  minimum  wage,  at  which  family  life  is  possible. 
To  the  shiftless  and  indifferent  it  means  tlie  removal 
of  that  natural  and  wholesome  stimulus  which  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family 
supplies.  To  the  idle  and  drinking  parent  it  means 
so  much  set  free  for  the  publican's  till.  To  all  it 
means  liberty  to  add  with  impunity  fresh  units  to 
the  helpless  and  unwieldy  mass  already  hanging  like 
a  millstone  round  the  necks  of  the  thrifty  ])oor. 
The  better  fulhlment  of  parent  responsibilit}'  is  the 
true  point  to  aim  at."  ' 

Advocates  of  the  free  feeding  of  school  children 
lay  emphasis  on  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
malnutrition  and  on  the  inability  of  the  under-fed 
child  to  profit  by  school.  These  evils  are 
admitted.  Ihit  the  ulterior  eftects  of  such  a 
charity  are  too  often  forgotten. 

Artefacts  are  often  brought  about  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  relations  between  wages  and  prices 
such  as  that  produced  by  the  war.  For  example 
llie  increased  cost  of  living  led  the  railway 
employees  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Augu.st, 
1916,  to  demand  a  rise  of  lo/-  a  week  in  their 

Lilr  and  Lal)our  of  tlic  I'coijIc-  in  I.iMidon,  iMrst  Seiirs, 
\'ol.  I.,  ]).  22'S.  CI',  also  C.  (  ).  S.  Occasional 
Papers,   Vol.    I.,  ]>.    15. 
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wages.  Such  a  rise  must  inevitably  compel  the 
Railway  Companies  to  lew  higher  rates  for  goods 
and  passengers,  and  this  in  its  turn,  with  other 
concomitant  rises,  involves  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  In  the  words  of  the  Spectator 
(19,  viii.,  1916)  :  "  This  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  starts  a  Vicious  Circle,  or,  shall  we 
say,  a  Vicious  Spiral,  which  leads  progressively 
upwards  to  an  ever-increasing  aggravation  of  the 
difficulty,  which  the  original  step  was  intended 
to  cure." 

•  If  the  rise  in  wages  which  the  railwaymen 
demanded  were  followed  by  a  corresponding  and 
proportionate  increase  in  their  own  cost  of  living, 
the  rise  would  of  course  prove  of  no  benefit  to 
them.  But  they  would  doubtless  argue  that  they 
would  be  better  off  inasmuch  as  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  as  far  as  the}'  were  concerned, 
would  amount  to  much  less  than  the  said  increase 
in  wages,  since  other  factors  (e.g.  price  of 
materials)  form  an  important  element  in  the  cost 
of  production.  Moreover  as  soon  as  other  Unions 
had  in  their  turn  secured  a  rise,  the  loss  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living  would  be  remedied. 
As  a  result  of  negociations  the  railway 
employees  were  granted   an   extra  bonus  of  5/-. 

Another  artefact  was  created  when  Germany, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer 
classes  due  to  the  war,  undertook  to  fix  the  prices 
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of  necessaries.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  immediately 
arose  and  the  poor  probably  suffered  far  more 
than   if  the  State   had   never  interfered. 

Lrastly  must  be  mentioned  the  injurious  effect 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  This  danger  has 
been  recognised  since  the  early  days  of  social 
science. 

Thus  Aristotle   wrote  : 
TiTprjfiepoq  icTTl  ttlOw;  17  TOLavTi]  (ior,0eLa  7015  anopoL'i 

Such  [injudicious]  assistance  given  lu  the  poor  is  a 
vessel  with  a  hole  in  it.  ^ 

Plautus  was  equally  emphatic  : 

"  De  inendico  male  meretur  qui 
Ei  dat  quod  edit  aut  quod  bibat, 
Nam  et  illud  quod  dat  perdit  et  illi 
Producit  vitam  ad  miseriam." 

He  deserves  ill  of  a  beggar  who 

gives  Iiini  to  eat  or  to  drink  ; 
I'ur  he  both  loses  that  which  he  gives 

and  prolongs  for  the  other  a  life  of  misery. " 

l]\  more  recent  times  numerous  writers  have 
denounced  the  uselessness  and  cruelty  of  indis- 
criminate  almsgiving. " 

•  Politics,  VI.,  3,  4. 

'■'Trinumnuis,  ii.    (ii.) 

'An    excellent    account    of    the    e\ils    of    indiscriminate 

charity  is  ^dvcii  by  Dc  (jtrando,  ])r  la  l^icnlaisance 

rul)Hfiuc,   \'()1.    I..   !>.    140. 
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J .  Townsend  well  expressed  the  idea  as  follows  : 

"  He  who  statedly  employ's  the  poor  in  useful 
labour,  is  their  only  friend  :  he  who  only  feeds  them 
is  their  greatest  enemy."  ' 

Heiii'3^  Fawcett  denounced  in  trenchant  language 
the  harm  done  by  injudicious  charity,  whether  in 
the  form  of  out-door  relief,  free  medical  attendance 
or  private  almsgiving  :. 

"  Indiscriminate  almsgiving  always  in  the  end 
demoralizes  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit, 
and  intensifies  the  evils  which  it  seeks  to  alleviate."  -' 

There  is  much  reason  for  thinking  that  a  large 
part  of  the  existing  poverty  is  the  direct  result 
of  injudicious  charity  bestowed  during  past 
centuries  by  benevolent  persons  who  believed 
that  they  were  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
He  who  desires  to  give  permanent  and  effectual 
help  in  remed3dng  social  evils  must  consider  not 
only  the  immediate  result  of  his  action  btit  also 
the  remote  and  collateral  issues.  For  this  both 
historical  study  and  philosophic  circumspection 
are  necessary. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  406. 
Pauperism,  p.  g. 
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THK  IvFFECTvS  OF  THE  CIRCEE 


0\'ERTY,  when  complicated  b}-  the 
])reseiice  of  a  Circle,  becomes  a  self- 
])erpetuatiiig,  self-aggravating  and 
frequently  a  fatal  disorder.  In  this 
Chapter  we  shall  briefh^  discuss  the  effects  of  this 
morbid  process  which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  day. 

Section  i. 

Poverty    a    Self-Perpetuating    Disorder. 

The  self-perpetuating  element  need  not  be 
elaborated.  The  victim  of  ])overty  notoriously 
finds  it  difficult  to  esca])e  from  its  clutches  when 
once  he  has  been  caught.     Vae  victis. 

A  good  example  is  presented  by  the  lialf-starved 
lalxniier  whose  wages  just  suffice  to  ])r()vide  a  bare 
subsistence    on    the    iiiiiiiiiiuin    quantity    ol     the 
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cheapest  food.  The  sequence  here  is  poverty  : 
mahiutrition  :  impaired  physique  :  small  out- 
put :  low  wages  :  poverty.  Economically  the 
employer  usually  loses  heavily  on  such  ill-paid 
labour  ;  but  many  emplo^^ers  are  too  short- 
sighted to  understand  that  higher  wages  would  be 
more  than  recouped  b}^  an  increased  out-put. 
Such  a  condition  applies  to  thousands  of  our 
ill-housed,  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed  agricultural 
workers.  Low  wages,  long  hours,  inefficiency 
perpetuate  each  other. 

It  is  seldom  realised  how  low  is  the  standard  of 
health  among  large  sections  of  the  community. 
Apart  from  grave  disease,  the  workman  and  his 
family  are  constantly  suffering  from  minor  ail- 
ments due  to  insanitation,  deficient  and  un- 
wholesome food,  inadequate  clothing,  want  of  a 
holiday  or  absence  of  medical  care.  All  these 
conditions  in  their  turn  lower  wages  and  are  thus 
self-perpetuating.  Amongst  sweated  workers 
probably  robust  health  with  full  physical  vigour 
is  almost  unknown. 

Weak-minded  habitual  drunkards  who  live  on 
from  year  to  year  in  chronic  misery  and  want 
supply  a  second  example.  Their  drunkenness 
perpetuates  their  misery  :  their  misery  perpetuates 
their  drunkenness.  Neither  abstinence  pledges, 
loss  of  situation,  nor  imprisonment  are  more  than 
temporary   remedies.     The   mental,   the   physical 
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and  the  social  factors  combine  to  create  a  well- 
nigh  inc\irable  disorder.  Speaking  generally  it 
ma}'  be  said  that  poor  wage-earners  remain 
substantially  where  the}'  begin.  A  few  of  the 
more  fortunate  or  energetic  escape  from  the 
ranks  to  the  higher  walks  of  industrial  life.  The 
majority  are  kept  in  chronic  poverty  as  a  result 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Circles  discussed  above. 

Section  II. 

Poverty  a  Self-Aggravating  Disorder. 

Poverty,  however,  may  be  worse  than  self- 
perpetuating  ;  it  is  often  self- aggravating.  '  Only 
too  often  does  it  resemble  "  a  Circle  in  the  water 
which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself."  A  lapse 
into  dishonesty  under  the  stress  of  hunger,  a 
lapse  into  pawning  to  escape  from  debt,  a  lapse 
into  betting  through  craving  for  excitement  may 
be    a    slip    down-hill    which    is   never   retraced. 

'  *  Facilis  descensus  Averno  : 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere 
ad  auras, 

PIoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Sickness  is  one  of  the  commonest  disorders  that 
results   from,    and   in   turn   aggravates,   poverty. 

'The  aj4gravalion  of  priniaiN-  and  secondary  factors  inay 
l)c  \-isualisc-(l  1)\'  llu'  (li:ii;raiii  of  a  siiiral.  Ct. 
X'itious  Cirrlcs  in  Soeiolog}',  li\    J.   \'>.   II.,  ]).  2. 
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The  wage-earner  may  fall  ill  owing  to  residence 
in  an  insanitary  and  overcrowded  slum,  to 
ill-chosen  and  ill-cooked  food,  or  to  one  of  the 
other  adversities  to  which  the  poor  are  exposed/ 

The  science  of  nosometry,  or  the  computation 
of  sickness  prevailing  throughout  a  community, 
has  been  but  little  studied.  vStill  less  do  we  know 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  extent 
povert}^  and  its  concomitants  increase  the  rate  of 
morbidity.  But,  roughly  speaking,  the  amount 
of  sickness  varies  with  the  death-rate  and  this  is 
known  to  be  enormously  raised  by  the  com- 
plications of  poverty. 

For  every  death  in  a  comnumity  approximately 
two  persons  are  constantly  sick.  In  other  words 
each  death  is  on  an  average  associated  with  two 
years  of  sickness.  A  mortality  of  forty  per 
thousand  means  that  eighty  persons  per  thousand 
are  constanth'  sick.  Such  a  mortalit}^  is  b>'  no 
means  uncommon  amongst  slum-dwellers,  and  the 
corresponding  sickness  implies  an  enormous 
aggravation  of  poverty. 

^  Poverty,  as  idealised  by  Giotto  at  Assisi,  is  seen  in  a 
scanty  patchwork  dress,  knee-deep  among  brambles, 
with  curs  and  ragamuffins  yelping  at  her  from 
below.  A  saintly  nimbus  is  about  her  head,  and 
a  paradise  of  roses  and  lilies  is  behind  her. 
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Probably  the  most  paii])erising  of  all  diseases 
is  tuberculosis,  which  both  results  from,  and 
aggravates,  insanitation  and  want.  No  less  than 
one  seventh  of  all  our  pauperism  is  attributed  to 
this  one  malady. 

vSir  R.  \V.  Philip  writes  : 

"  The  progress  of  tuberculcsis,  which  attains  its 
maximum  during  working  ages,  entails  physical 
weakness  and  inability  for  work.  This  in  turn  leads 
to  financial  embarrassment  and  gradually  increasing 
want,  both  on  the  ]xart  of  the  individual  and  those 
dependent  on  him.  ...  A  predisposition  is 
effected  throughout  the  household,  and  the  presence 
of  infective  material  establishes  a  Vicious  Circle 
of  ever-widening  circumference.  Certain  houses  tend 
to  l)ecome  verita])le  nests  of  disease."  ^ 

Some  estimates  have  been  published  of  the 
financial  loss  due  to  consumption.  Thus  Huber 
concludes  that  the  resulting  ])aui)crisni  nuilcts 
the  nation  to  the  extent  of  about  £c)^4,noo  a  year. "' 
The  maintenance  of  8,000  consumptives  in  our 
workhouse  infirmaries  costs  ;^6oo,()0()  a  year  or 
£yS  a  head. 

T.rilish  :\rcd.  J.,   1008,  Vol.  II.,  ]).  Tip'. 

Coiisuiuption  and  Ci\'ilisatioii,  ]k  (jy.      Huhcr  :i1  trihules 
one  tk'\'i'nlli  of  all  our  i):iu])('risni  lo  consiimpliou. 
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German  Insurance  Companies  send  9,000  work- 
ing men  in  a  year  to  consumption  sanatoria  for 
an  average  of  eleven  weeks  at  a  weekly  cost  of  a 
guinea  and  a  half  (;£i53,ooo)  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  the  ranks  of  wage-earners. 

Many  other  diseases  and  less  serious  disorders 
are  also  reciprocally  associated  with  poverty. 
When  wage-earners  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
even  trivial  ailments  may  be  followed  by  disaster 
from    which    recovery    is    slow    and    imperfect. 

Again,  poverty  frequently  aggravates  itself 
through  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants.  In 
1914  ;£i64,463,ooo  are  estimated  to  have  been 
spent  on  alcoholic  liquors,  the  amount  for  191 5 
being  ;^i8i, 959,000,  this  being  equal  to  an  average 
expenditure  of  ^3  i8s..  iid.  per  head,  and  of 
j/^19  14s.  yd.  per  family  of  five. 

What  proportion  of  this  expenditure  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  poverty  is  not  known. 
But  unquestionably  the  misery  associated  with 
overcrowded  homes,  unsuitable  and  badly  cooked 
food,  inadequate  clothing  etc.  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  drinking  of  poor  persons,  whose 
poverty  is  in  turn  intensified.     To  this  waste  of 
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(a)  Over-crowding :     Drunkenness :     Pawning. 


(b)  Crime  :      Defective  Education  :      Inefficiency. 


ipiatc  IV.    Concurrent  Circles 
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resources  must  be  added  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expenditure  on  workhouses,  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  police-stations,  orphanages  and  hospitals, 
the  need  for  which  is  largely  due  to  the  excessive 
consumption  of  alcohol.  ' 

Especially  is  this  self-aggravating  process  potent 
when  several  Circles  are  in  simultaneous  operation  : 
the  evil  is  then  cumulative  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressive. As  a  lake  grows  the  faster  cacteris 
paribus  with  the  number  of  streams  that  feed  it, 
so  does  poverty  increase  more  rapidly  when 
multiple  injurious  forces  are  at  work.  This 
process  may  be  further  accelerated  when  physical 
and  psychical  Circles  co-exist.  Many  a  poor  man 
will  bear  up  bravely  against  hunger,  cold,  ill- 
health  and  so  forth.  But  when  he  loses  heart  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  struggle,  when  despair  and 
apath}'  are  superadded  to  physical  want,  the 
prospect  of  recovery  grows  dark  indeed. 

The  method  of  visualising  concurrent  Circles 
is   shewn   in   the   accompanying   diagrams    (Plate 

IV)- 

'  In  his  remarkable  study  of  the  inter-relations  of  poverty, 
crime,  disease  and  immorahty,  as  exemplified  by 
the  records  of  the  Jukes  family,  i,2oo  strong, 
R.  T,.  Dugdale  estimates  the  social  loss  at  over 
a  milHon  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
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It  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
a  poor  man's  budget  is  frequently  doubled  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  Vicious  Circles.  Robert 
Owen  was  able  to  reduce  the  weekly  expenditure 
of  his  employees  by  25  per  cent,  merely  by 
establishing  co-operative  stores,  and  this  institu- 
tion would  only  break  some  of  the  injurious 
Circles.  What  a  vista  of  possible  social  im- 
provements is  thus  opened  up  ! 

Section  ill. 

Poverty  a  Fatal  Disorder. 

"  The  poor  are  frequently  slain  by  their 
povert3^"  This  does  not  mean  that  many  persons 
in  this  country  actually  perish  from  hunger.  The 
Registrar-General's  Report  of  Births,  Deaths  and 
Marriages  in  1914  attributes  only  29  deaths 
directly  to  starvation.  '  But  a  large  number 
of  deaths  due  to  poverty  are  classified  under  other 
headings.  Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  tuberculo.sis, 
rheumatic  fever,  typhoid  and  di])htheria  are  some 
of  the  diseases  which  ari.se  from  conditions 
closely  associated  with  poverty  (insanitation, 
overcrowding,  insufficiency  of  food  and  clothing, 
drunkenness)  and  raise  the  mortality  far  above 
the  level  at  whicli  it  ought  to  stand.     Tlicre  must 


Report  for   1914,   p.   216. 
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further  be  added  many  of  the  deaths  caused  by 
suicide,  by  exposure,  by  neglect  of  infants  while 
mothers  work  at  the  factory. 

Could  the  total  mortality  resulting  from  these 
adverse  conditions  be  computed,  an  appalling  loss 
of  life  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  operation 
of  Vicious  Circles  in  our  social  life.  At  present, 
however,  we  have  no  exact  statistics  of  the 
total. 

Figures,  however,  are  to  hand  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  poverty  (including  its  concomitants  of 
overcrowding,  underfeeding,  uncleanliness)  on 
the  mortality  due  to  tuberculosis.  Thus  Bulstrode 
found  that  in  Hamburg  the  death-rate  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  nearly  eight  times  as 
high  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  amongst  the 
well-to-do.  In  Budapest,  according  to  Korosi, 
tuberculosis  caused  over  22  per  cent,  of  deaths 
among  the  poor,  but  only  16  per  cent,  among 
the  higher  classes. 

Moreover  an  approximate  result  may  be  obtained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  expectation  of  life  in  a 
healthy  and  an  unhealthy  district  of  a  great  city 
like  I^ondon.  This  tells  us  the  years  by  which 
life  is  curtailed  through  residence  in  insanitary 
and  overcrowded  slums.  ^ 

'Report    on    Physical    Deterioration    (1904),    Appendix 
XIII. 
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Expectation   of   Life   in    Hampstead    and 
Southwark   (Males  only),  in  1897-1900. 


The  expectation  of 

life   in  Southwark 

Age 

Hampstead 

Southwark 

is    less  than    that 

in  Hampstead  by 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

At  birth 

50-8 

365 

143 

5 

57-4 

48.7 

8.7 

10 

53-3 

450 

8-3 

15 

48.7 

406 

81 

20 

44-2 

364 

7.8 

25 

39-8 

32-4 

7-4 

30 

35-5 

286 

6.9 

35 

31-3 

250 

6-3 

40 

27-5 

219 

5-6 

45 

238 

189 

4.9 

50 

20-3 

l6-2 

41 

55 

17-0 

136 

3-4 

60 

141 

II-3 

2-8 

65 

II-5 

91 

2-4 

70 

9-2 

70 

2-2 

75 

71 

5-2 

1-9 

Tluis  the  average  expectation  of  life  for  a  child 
born  in  a  well-to-do  district  like  Hampstead  is 
50-8  years,  while  that  for  a  child  born  in  a  i)oor 
district  like  Sonthwark  is  only  36-5  j^ears. 

The  reason  is  that  in  Hampstead  only  6-3  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  more  than  two  in  a 
room  in  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms,  and 
only  II -I  per  cent,  of  the  ])()])ulation  live  in 
tenements  of  one  or  two  rooms.  In  Southwark, 
on  the  other  liand,  22-3  per  cent,  of  the  p()i)idati()n 
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are  in  the  first  categor^^,  and  31-6  per  cent,  in  the 
second  catego^^^  Column  4  shows  the  years 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  lose  as  a 
result   of  their  poverty   and  its  concomitants. 

Another  striking  effect  of  the  insanitary  sur- 
roundings amongst  which  so  many  poor  live  is 
seen  in  the  tables  of  infantile  mortality. 

Sir  Shirley  Murphy  gives  the  figures  as  regards 
the  London  districts,  grouped  so  as  to  shew  the 
percentage   of   overcrowding.  ' 


Infant  Mortality. 

.  ^                ,.           Deaths  under  i  rear 

Percentage  of  Overcrowdnig.               ^          ^^.^^^^ 
(1891   Census).                              ^^^  ^_^ 

Districts  with  under  10% 

142 

10  to  15% 

180 

15  to  20% 

196 

20  to  25% 

193 

25  to  30% 

210 

30  to  35% 

222 

over     35% 

223 

Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers  has  published  some  inter- 
esting figures  shewing  how  the  infantile  mortality 
varies  inversely  with  the  number  of  rooms  occupied 
up  to  four.  ■' 

'Report  on  Physical  Deterioration,  Vol.  III.,  p.  52. 

-Proc.  R.S.  of  IMedicine,  1913,  Vol.  VI.   (Epidemiology), 
p.   163. 
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Thus  ill 

1  apartment  the  infantile  mortality  =  2io  per  mille 

2  apartments  ,,  „  =  164  ,, 
3 'apartments  ,,  „  =  128  ,, 
4  apartments         „                 „  =^  103         „ 

The  explanation  is  of  course  that  on  an  average 
the  fewer  the  apartments  the  greater  the  associated 
poverty,  misery  and  ignorance. 

More  recent  evidence  of  the  waste  of  infant  life 
is  supplied  by  the  statistics  of  1913,  which  show 
that  the  total  births  in  the  United  Kingdom 
numbered  1,102,533,  while  the  deaths  under  one 
year  of  age  numbered  119,074,  giving  an  infant 
death-rate  of  108  per  1,000  births. 

Amongst  large  classes  of  the  population  the 
infant  death-rate  is  as  low  as  50  per  1,000  ;  if 
that  death-rate  had  stood  at  this  level  for  the 
whole  coimtry,  the  nund)er  of  deaths  would  have 
been  55,127  and  more  than  63,000  infants  would 
have  been  saved.  This  number  therefore  repre- 
sents the  infant  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed 
in  the  year  1913  owing  to  adverse  conditions. 


If  we  could  sum  up  the  total  nundjer  of  deaths 
due  to  ])()verty  and  its  concomitants  we  should 
fiiul  tliat  a  fearfid  waste  of  human  life  is  involved. 
Truly,  as  Chiozza  Mcmey  .says  :  "  Tlie  ])()()r  arc 
r()l)bcfl   nol    of  means  ahnie,   l)Ut   of  life  itself." 
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An  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  measure  the 
effect  of  Vicious  Circles  so  far  as  poverty  is 
concerned.  But  the  results  of  our  analysis  fall 
far  short  of  accuracy.  Truth  to  tell  no  language 
can  convc}^  any  adequate  conception  of  our 
national  loss  through  the  combined  operations 
of  maleficent  Circles.  There  is  an  enormous 
waste  of  wages,  wide-spread  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  unspeakable  degradation  and  drunken- 
ness, grievous  loss  of  efficiency  through  sickness 
and  death.  And  yet  the  sum-total  of  all  these 
forms  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  To  no  nobler 
purpose  can  time  and  strength  be  devoted  than 
that  of  breaking  some  of  the  Circles  that  have 
cursed  and  still  curse  our  social  life. 
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VERY  \'icious  Circle  has  one  excellent 
virtue,  viz.  there  are  at  least  two 
points  in  its  circumference  at  which 
interruption  is  possible.  Wlien  the 
locus  minovis  resistentiae  has  been  discovered,  a 
breach  must  be  effected  and  the  g3Tation 
arrested   (Plate  V.). 

The    methods    by    \A4iich    the  Vicious    Circles 

associated  \\'ith  poverty  can  be  broken  may  be 

grouped   under   three   headings  :  I.   Ecgislation  ; 

II.     X'oluntar}^     Organisations  ;  III.     Personal 
Effort.  ' 

'  This  classification  seems  preferal)le  to  that  adopted  by 
E.  iMiinsterberg,  who  divides  measures  of  relief  into 
(a)  ])ublic  ;  (b)  religious  ;  (c)  i)rivatc.  Conrad, 
Hand\vorterl)uch  der  vStaatswissenschaften,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  143. 

vSchonl)erg,  in  his  excellent  article  on  "  l^ie 
gewerl)liche  Ar])eiterfrage"  says  that  social  reform 
needs  the  co-operation  of  the  workers,  the  well- 
to-do,  the  legislature  and  the  Church.  His  three 
main  forces  are  :  Selbsthilfe  (self-help),  Gesell- 
schaftshilfe  (organised  hel]))  and  Staatshilfe 
(vState  help).  Schonberg,  Volkswirtschaftslehre, 
\'()1.  II.,  p.  O48. 
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Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages. 
The  legislature,  throvigh  the  control  of  taxation, 
can  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  coping  with  great 
national  problems,  and  can  exert  compulsory 
powers.  Its  weakness  lies  in  a  want  of  adapta- 
bility to  circumstances,  in  the  risk  of  harsh 
bureaucratic  methods  and  in  the  difficulty  of 
experimental  investigations . 

\'oluntary  Organisations '  have  the  advantage 
of  varied  counsels  and  of  a  more  or  less  impartial 
and  independent  surve3^  In  many  cases  they 
enjoy  nmch  prestige,  which  inspires  confidence  and 
enables  them  to  exert  a  wide-spread  influence  over 
large  sections  of  the  conmlunit3^  Considerable 
elasticity  can  be  combined  with  freedom  in 
initiating  fresh  methods  of  betterment.  Indeed 
many  writers  believe  that  such  Organisations  are 
better  fitted  than  is  the  State  to  solve  social 
problems  and  in  time  should  make  State  inter- 
ference unnecessary. 

As  a  French  writer  says  : 

"  The  rapid  extension  of  co-operative  associations 
will  confer  on  the  working-classes  greater  benefits 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way  under  present  social  conditions,"  ■ 

'  This  expression  is  intended  to  include  all  Organisations 
and  Societies  which  are  not  under  State  control. 

'"  Clement      et      Cherbuliez,      Dictionnaire      d'Economie 
Publique. 
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Personal  effort  enjoys  an  advantage  over  all 
other  methods  in  being  able  to  inquire  into  personal 
and  environmental  conditions  and  adjusting  the 
remedy,  both  as  regards  its  nature  and  strength, 
to  the  disorder. 

As  Mtinsterberg  says  : 

"  Every  case  of  distress  differs  from  every  other 
case  according  to  the  person's  mode  of  employment 
and  habits  of  life.  Hence  each  case  requires  such 
individual  assistance  as  is  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
circumstance."  ^ 

The  weakness  associated  with  personal  effort 
arises  from  the  insuihcienc}^  of  trained  workers 
with  a  wide  outlook  on  the  ultimate  as  well  as 
the  immediate  eft'ects  of  remedial  schemes, 
and  from  the  risk  of  over-lapping. 

The  ideal  arrangement  is  doubtless  found  in  a 
judicious  co-operation  of  the  various  methods  of 
relief.  P'or  example  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  has  long  urged  that  the  Poor  Law  should 
confine  itself  to  institutional  relief  humanely  and 
adequately  bestowed,  and  that  outdoor  relief 
should  be  left  to  voluntary  organisations. 

The  Elbe rf eld  system  is  an  example  of  the 
co-operation  of  organised  with  individual  effort. 

'  Die  Deutsche  Armengesetzgebung,  p.  502  (in  SchmoUer's 
Staats-  und  Sociahvissenschaftliche  Forschungen, 
Vol.  VI.). 
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Section  I. 

Legislation. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  nK)deiii  times  that 
the  legislature  has  attempted  to  deal  with  poverty. 
In  classical  and  mediaeval  days  the  poor  were 
relieved  by  religious  bodies  or  by  private  charity. ' 

This  modern  development  may  be  attributed 
to  a  growth  of  sympathy  with  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  conmiunity,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  as  representing  the  entire  com- 
munity is  alone  competent  to  deal  with  so  gigantic 
an  evil  as  poverty  is  to-day.  At  all  events  every 
civilised  State  has  recognised  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  law  in  order  to  break  the  various 
\^icious  Circles  which  complicate  so  many  social 
evils. 

England  is  generally  regarded  as  ha\'ing  led  the 
way  in  such  legislative  reform. 

Thus  Dr.  Ashrott  writes  : 

"  England  may  rightly  claim  to  be  tlu-  model 
country  as  regards  its  legal  care  ol"  the  yoov.  Tiiu', 
11])  to  the  end  (jf  the  icSth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Kjth  centuries  her  methods  exemphfied  in  a  tyi)ieal 
form  all  the  evils  which  opponents  of  State  inter- 

'  Athens,  lio\\e\er,  is  an  exce])tion,  since  its  ])()()r  (.-ili/.ens 
were  sup])orted   b}    the  vState. 
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ference  prophesied.  Rut  the  various  improvements 
introduced  since  i8j4  have  most  effectualh'  combated 
those  evils."  ' 

Other  nations  are  now  eqnally  zealous  in 
legislative  measures,  and  in  some  respeets  are  in 
advance  of  this  country.-" 

We  may  now  give  a  few^  examples  of  what  the 
United  Kingdom  has  done  towards  breaking  the 
Circles   of  poverty   l)y   legal   enactments. 

The  place  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to  the 
famous  Poor  Relief  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i(kji, 
which  may  well  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
poor,  as  forming  the  basis  of  our  Poor  Law  system. 
It  imposed  taxation  on  ever}^  inhabitant  of  ever}^ 
parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  directed  the 
justices  in  every  cotmt}^  to  appoint  overseers  to 
administer  the  Act.  It  ordered  the  relief  of  the 
impotent,  the  apprenticing  of  children,  and  the 
providing  of  work  for  the  able,  by  means  of  "a 
convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff."  Since 
the  passing  of  this  and  numerous  amending  Acts 

'  "  Armenwesen,"  in  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der 
vStaatswissenschaften,  Vol.  11.,  \).  2. 

-'An  admiral:)le  summary  of  what  Germany  has  done  may 
be  found  in  Handlmcli  der  Sozialen  Wohlfahrts- 
pflege  in  Deutschland,  by  H.  Albrecht,  or  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften,  ed.  by  Conrad  and  others,  8  Vols. 
{1909). 
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it  has  been  the  glory  of  England  that  no  person 
in  the  land  need  starve,  and  this  eulogy  is  deserved 
in  spite  of  many  grave  defects  in  our  English  Poor 
lyaw  legislation,  some  of  which  persist  to  this  day. 

Another  step  in  the  relief  of  poverty  was  taken 
by  the  legislature  when  the  Free-trade  movement, 
including  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  I^aws,  was 
brought  to  a  triumphant  issue  between  the  years 
1820  and   i860. 

The  injurious  influence  exercised  on  poverty 
by  artificial  restrictions  on  commerce  had  been 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognised  at  different 
stages  of  our  history.  But  the  resulting  misery 
became  especially  severe  during  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  owing  partly  to  an  exceptional 
series  of  bad  harvests,  partly  to  heavy  taxation 
and  unemployment  associated  with  the  Nai)oleonic 
wars,  partly  to  an  injudicious  administration  of 
the  Poor  I^aw.  The  price  of  bread  fluctuated 
enormously  and  on  several  occasions  rose  to  famine 
prices,  thus  arousing  an  outcry  for  chea])  bread 
and  ])rovoking  the  famous  Corn  I^aw  agitation. 
During  the  acute  controversies  which  raged  for 
many  years  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  I^aws  based 
their  arguments  on  the  importance  of  su])])orting 
the  agricultural  interest,  including  landowners, 
farmers  and  laljourers,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  the  landowners  who  iiiainl\'  benefited, 
while  the  two  latter  classes  were  to  a  great  extent 
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dupes.  They  failed  to  realise  that  our  great 
manufacturing  industries  were  finding  in  foreign 
countries  a  good  market  for  their  wares,  which 
those  countries  paid  for  with  food  for  the  workers 
in  the  factories. 

The  supporters  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  lycague, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  the  Corn  Laws 
checked  the  importation  of  food,  pressed  heavily 
on  the  poor,  and  arrested  the  foreign  demand  for 
British  manufactures,  the  sale  of  which  would 
enable  the  purchase  of  food.  Thus  the  very  Laws 
which  were  supposed  to  benefit  the  community  by 
creating  employment  and  enabling  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  were  in  reality  the  cause  of  poverty 
and  of  the  inability  to  pay  rents. '  Their  abolition 
bestowed  the  blessing  of  cheap  and  untaxed 
bread  on  those  who  earn  their  l:>read  b}^  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  At  the  close  of  the  agitation 
not  only  manufacturers,  factory  and  agricultural 
labourers  and  farmers,  but  even  land-lords  had 
become  convinced  of  the  l^enelits  bestowed  by 
the  abolition. ' 

'  The  Corn-tax  was  specially  onerous  on  the  i)oor.  Cobden, 
in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shewed  that  a  rich  man  paid  to  the  l)read  tax 
about  one  halfpenny  on  every  /lOo  of  income, 
while  the  labourer  paid  no  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  his  income. 

■"'  G.  Armitage-Smith,  The  Free-Trade  ^Movement  and  its 
Results,  p.  89.  The  Vicious  Circle  involved  in 
Protection  is  well  described  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair. 
Subjects  of  Social  Welfare,  p.  165. 
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Probably  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  1870, 
ranks  next  in  importance,  since,  by  promoting 
universal  education,  it  rendered  immense  service 
in  breaking  the  Circles  associated  with  ignorance 
and  ineflficiency,  and  thus  preventing  the  con- 
comitant poverty.  Even  this  legislation  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  many  politicians,  who  urged 
that  education  was  not  a  matter  for  State 
interference,  and  should  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  supply  and  demand,  i.e.  to  the  voluntary  action 
of    individuals    or    societies.  They    failed    to 

appreciate  the  fact  that  ignorance  for  the  most 
part  perpetuates  ignorance,  and  that  it  is  only 
an  educated  people  that  recognises  the  value  of 
education.  Moreover  the  State  had  a  greater 
interest  in  educating  the  people  than  any  of  the 
citizens  had,  and  could  undertake  it  more 
successfully. 

Eventually  the  friends  of  State  action 
triumphed,  and  practically  all  opposition  to  the 
national  control  of  education  has  vanished. 
Doubtless  our  system  is  one  of  compromise  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  reconciling  conflicting  view^s, 
and  therefore  has  many  shortcomings  which  the 
future  will  rectify.  Nevertheless  enormous  strides 
have  been  taken  with  the  object  of,  in  the  words 
of  Phito,  "  developing  in  the  l)()dy  and  in  the 
soul  all  the  locality  and  all  the  perfection  of  which 
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they  are  capable."  It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
evils  of  poverty  will  be  relieved  in  proportion  as 
this  ideal  is  realised. 

I^egislation  has  been  of  great  value  in  removing 
the  evils  associated  with  insanitary-  and  over- 
crowded slums,  Circles  in  which  a  large  part  of  our 
wage-earners  were  entrapped  and  from  which  they 
were  helpless  to  escape.  ^ 

Thus  in  1866  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "  to  provide  better  dwellings 
for  artisans  and  labourers,"  and  became  the 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1868. 

This  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  ;  by  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Acts,  1875,  1879  and  1882  ;  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1885  and 
1890,  and  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act, 

1909- 

These  measures  directed  the  attention  of  the 
nation  to  the  domestic  and  economic  associations 
of  povert}^,  and  have  led  to  an  immense  improve- 
ment. 

There  are  also  provisions  in  the  Insurance  Act 
of  191 1  which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
improved    housing,    especially    in    rural    districts. 

^  An  interesting  summary  is  given  by  Sir  John  Simon 
under  the  title  The  Politics  of  Poverty.  English 
Sanitary  Institutions,  p.  433. 
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That  Act  provides  that  if  in  any  locality  there  is 
excessive  sickness  which  can  be  proved  to  be  due 
to  bad  housing,  the  Local  Authority  ma}^  be 
charged  with  the  extra  financial  burden  thus 
placed  on  the  Insurance  Fund.  Thus  it  has 
become  the  interest  of  Local  Authorities  to  see 
that  insanitary-  dwellings  are  repaired  or  de- 
molished and  to  build  new  ones,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  bear  the  additional 
financial  burden  arising  from  an  excess  of  sickness 
in  their  areas.  Moreover  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all 
Approved  Societies  to  see  that  the  housing 
conditions  in  which  their  members  reside  are 
good.  The  less  the  funds  required  for  sickness, 
the  greater  the  surplus  for  other  purposes. ' 

Unfortunately  the  administration  of  the  various 
Housing  Acts  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
have  largeh-  diminished  their  value.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  poverty,  ill-health  and  misery 
which  those  Acts  were  intended  to  relieve,  are 
still  widely  prevalent. 

Sir  John  Simon  thus  refers  to  this  mal-adminis- 
tration  : 

"  Under  cover  of  that  mal-administration,  a  three- 
fold injury  has  l)een  done  : — firstly,  the  poor  liave 
been  unduly  exposed  to  the  diseases  which  i)r()i)er 
sanitary  administration  ])revents,  and  lo  the 
increased     ini])overishment     which     such     diseases 

'  II.  Aroiison,  r)ur  \'ill;i'.'c  TTonics,  ]>.  H^f. 
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occasion  ;  secondly,  by  the  tolerance  of  dwellings 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  of  gross  tenemental 
overcrowding,  and  of  offensive  trades  in  single 
family  living-rooms,  facilities  have  been  given  for 
greater  and  greater  congestions  of  population  in 
districts  already  congested  beyond  their  earning 
powers,  and  beyond  their  power  to  afford  wholesome 
shelter  ;  thirdly,  by  the  indulgence  shown  to  house- 
qualities  of  the  basest  sort,  more  or  less  privilege 
has  been  constituted  against  dealers  (individual  or 
associated)  who  might  for  equal  or  less  price  have 
given  such  accommodation  as  there  ought  to  be."  * 

Circles  associated  with  prison  life  and  recidivism 
have  been  successfully  broken  by  the  probation 
system  which  was  applied  to  young  offenders  by 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1908. 

The  Circle  associated  with  poverty,  ignorance 
and  the  purchase  of  adulterated  food  has  been 
broken  by  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink 
Act,  i860  ;  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1872  ;  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  1875 
and  1899. 

In  some  measure  the  Circles  associated  with 
sweating  have  been  broken  by  the  Trade  Boards 
Act,  1909,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
extending  the  principle  of  that  Act.^ 

^  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  p.  439. 

■Unfortunately  some  of  the  most  helpless  workers  have 
been  driven  by  that  Act  to  resort  to  the  Poor  I^aw, 
and  the  Circle  has  been  extended,  as  T.  Mackay 
prophesied  would  happen.  Cf.  The  English  Poor, 
p.  268. 
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Parliament  has  attempted  to  cope  with  the 
evils  associated  with  helplessness,  immobilit}^  and 
unemployment  by  the  Ivabour  Exchanges  Act, 
1909,  and  the  National  Insurance  Act,  191 1.  B}^ 
means  of  the  former  the  Board  of  Trade  obtained 
power  to  establish  Labour  Exchanges  and  to 
furnish  information  to  employers  and  workpeople. 
Advances  might  also  be  made  to  enable  persons 
seeking  employment  to  travel  to  places  where 
work  had  been  procured  through  a  Labour 
Exchange.' 

By  means  of  the  Insurance  Act,  insurance 
against  unemployment  has  been  introduced  as 
regards  certain  trades,  including  building,  ship- 
building, mechanical  engineering  and  iron- 
founding.  This  policy  will  doubtless  be  widel}^ 
extended  in  future  years. 

Much  has  been  done  to  break  Circles  associated 
with  disease  by  the  Insurance  iVct,  191 1.  Phthisis, 
a  disease  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
poverty  as  cause  and  effect,  serves  as  a  good 
illustration . 

Carr,  Garnett  and  Taylor  thus  refer  to  the  Act  : 

'  Germany  has  for  many  years  had  a  successful  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges.  Cf.  D.  F.  Schloss,  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for 
dealing  with  the  Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign 
Countries. 
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"  Perhaps  the  most  deplorable  fact  is  that  phthisis 
attacks  most  frequently  and  most  fatally  persons  in 
the  working,  marriageable  and  reproductive  years 
of  life  and  thus  inflicts  the  greatest  possible  economic 
loss  on  the  communit}'.  Only  too  often  there  is  a 
Vicious  Circle  kept  up  in  which  there  is  first  infection 
of  the  bread-winner  of  the  family,  next  unemploy- 
ment, then  malnutrition  of  family,  with  a  consequent 
greater  liability  to  infection,  sometimes  resort  of  the 
worker  to  a  sanatorium  when  it  is  almost  too  late, 
possibl}^  some  improvement  under  treatment,  and 
then  return  home  with  lower  capacity  for  work, 
and  perhaps  only  to  be  reinfected  b}^  those  whom 
he  has  himself  first  infected.  And  what  occurs  in 
families  occurs  on  a  larger  scale  in  communities. 
With  every  link  in  this  Vicious  Circle  the  Insurance 
Act  attempts  to  deal,  and  while  sanatorium  benefit 
will  bring  to  a  focus  all  the  other  measures,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Act,  including  the  part  dealing  with 
Unemplo3mient,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  removing 
or  at  least  ameliorating  many  of  the  conditions  that 
now  foster  tuberculosis."  ' 

xAs  regards  the  Vicious  Circles  of  drunkenness, 
England  has  had  a  longer  experience  than  any 
other  country,  its  first  licensing  system  having 
been  introduced  in  1551.  Since  then  many  further 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grapple  with  this 
gigantic  evil.  To  what  extent  the  diminution  of 
drunkenness  is  attributable  to  legislation  is  a 
doubtful  question.  But  there  is  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  gradual  restriction  of  licences 
has  tended  to  diminish  both  drunkenness  and 
disorder. " 

'National  Insurance,  p.  95. 

-  A  good  summary'  of  the  liquor  laws  will  be  found  in  the 
Encj^clopa^dia  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  759. 
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The  social  legislation  just  referred  to  was  strongly 
reprobated  by  the  older  school  of  economists  who 
believed  that  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  was  the 
wisest  in  the  long  run,  and  argued  that  poverty 
in  course  of  time  would  cure  itself.  And  indeed 
there  are  modern  individualists  who  hold  that  it  is 
better  for  men  to  carve  their  own  lives,  to  learn 
their  o\^'n  lessons  by  experience,  even  if  they  make 
blunders,  than  for  the  State  to  interfere.  Such 
interference  in  their  view  is  injurious,  since  it 
weakens  the  self-reliance  and  diminishes  the 
independence  of  the  individual.  ' 

But  there  are  but  few  economists  to-day,  who 
apply  this  doctrine  consistently  to  ever}'  social 
disorder.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  the 
self-interest  of  parents  and  employers  ought  to 
have  rendered  the  long  series  of  our  Factory 
Acts  superfluous.  Far-sighted  manufacturers 
might  surely  have  recognised  that  excessive 
hours  of  work  in  an  unwholesome  environment 
rendered  labour  in  the  long  run  l^oth  inefficient 
and  costly.  But  it  is  notorious  that  they  did 
not  recognise  where  their  true  interests  lay,  and 
that  interference  was  urgently  demanded. 

Even  Fawcett,  one  of  the  staunchest  ui)liolders 
of  a  laissez-faire  policy,  admitted  that  compulsory 

'A  good  sunnnary  (^f  the  i)()sitinn  taken  up  hy 
Iiulividualists  will  be  found  in  the  New  luiexelo- 
pedia  of  Social  Reform,  ]).  608. 
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education  was  justified  by  its  enormous  benefits, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  parents  did 
not,  as  it  should  do,  make  them  desire  that  their 
children  should  be  well  educated,  but,  on  the 
contrary-,  so  often  made  them  content  with 
ignorance  in  their  children.  ' 

It  may  therefore  be  accepted  that  the  policy  of 
laissez-faire  must  under  certain  circumstances  be 
abandoned,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which, 
owing  to  ignorance,  helplessness,  immobilit}^  or 
lost  freedom  of  bargaining,  there  is  no  hope  of 
breaking  the  Circle  without  extraneous  aid. 

Arnold  Toynbee  puts  this  argument  clearly  : 

"  We  have  not  abandoned  our  old  belief  in  liberty, 
justice  and  self-help  ;  but  we  say  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  people  cannot  help  themselves,  and  that 
then  the}'  should  be  helped  by  the  State  representing 
directly  the  whole  people.  In  giving  this  State  help, 
we  make  three  conditions  :  first,  the  matter  must 
be  one  of  primary  social  importance  ;  next,  it  must 
be  proved  to  be  practicable  ;  thirdl}',  the  State 
interference  must  not  diminish  self-reliance."  ■ 

The  problem  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  of  how  to  interfere  with  economic  laws 
without  weakening,  more  than  need  be,  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  people. 

'  Pauperism,  pp.  124-132. 

■'  The    Industrial    Revolution    of    the    i8th    Century    in 
England,  p.  219. 
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The  policy  of  temporary  relief  is  so  much  easier, 
and  involves  so  nmch  less  thought  and  trouble 
than  does  effectual  cure,  that  our  legislature  is  apt 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  choose  the  broad  in 
lieu  of  the  narrow  wa}^ 

S.  and  B.  Webb  thus  describe  this  policy  : 

"  In  some  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
during  the  last  two  decades,  and  in  a  good  many  of 
the  projects  put  forward  by  each  political  party  in 
turn,  we  see  the  fatal  attraction  of  the  easy  polic}* 
of  '  relief,'  in  contrast  with  the  arduous  mental 
labour  involved  in  mastering  the  technique  of 
prevention.  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  finds  it  difficult 
to  break  out  of  a  Vicious  Circle.  Our  governing 
class — ^Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament,  Judges, 
Civil  Servants — do  not  seem  3'et  to  have  realised 
that  social  reconstructions  require  as  much  specialised 
training  and  sustained  study  as  the  building  of  bridges 
and  railways,  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
technical  improvements  in  machinerj-  and  mechanical 
processes.  The  result  is  that  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge available,  even  of  knowledge  of  facts,  when  a 
Minister  is  faced  by  a  problem,  is  alwa3^s  ludicrously 
insufficient,  whilst  adequately  trained  expert  students 
of  the  subject  are  seldom  to  l^c  found.  Meanwhile, 
the  bulk  of  the  electorate,  the  organised  working- 
class,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  time  to  think 
out  for  themselves  the  necessary  changes  in  en- 
vironment or  to  develop  any  new  social  technique  ; 
and  in  default  of  intellectual  leadershi]i  the}-  are 
apt  to  alternate  l)etwecn  a  somewhat  cynical  apathy 
and  an  im])artial  acceptance  of  the  first  easy-looking 
device  for  improving  their  condition  that  is  presented 
to  them. 

The  first  condition  of  effective  social  progress  in 
ihis  count rv  is  that  we  should  get  out  of  this  \'ici()us 
Circle."  ' 

'The  Prevention  of  Destitution,  ]).  331. 
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Doubtless  there  will  always  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
The  self-regulation  of  economic  forces  is  of  such 
enormous  value  that  it  must  only  be  interfered 
with  after  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Nevertheless  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
such  social  legislation  as  has  been  referred  to  above 
will  be  largely  extended  in  future  3^ears.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  homes  of  the 
people.  There  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  over- 
crowding of  individual  houses,  and  far  too  man}^ 
houses  are  allowed  on  a  given  area  of  land.  More 
supervision  is  required  to  ensure  that  each  house 
shall  be  well  built,  well  drained  and  well  ventilated. 
Overcrowding  in  the  towns  will  also  be  relieved  by 
the  development  of  small  holdings  and  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion.  The  registration  of  titles 
to  house  propert}^  will  greatly  facilitate  adminis- 
trative action. 

Further  measures  are  called  for  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  people,  including  a  pure  milk  supply, 
especialh'  for  infants.  A  more  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  dairy  farms  and  milk  shops  is  required, 
and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  farmers 
anxious  to  free  their  herds  from  tuberculosis. 
Refrigerating  vans  for  conveying  milk  at  least 
during  hot  weather  are  desirable,  and  many 
antiquated  forms  of  milk  churns  should  be 
abolished. 
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The  complex  problem  of  temperance  reform, 
when  once  satisfactorily  solved,  will  give  a 
powerful  impetus  to  social  progress. 

In  the  field  of  education  much  leeway  remains 
to  be  made  up.  Universal  education  as  to  the 
best  way  of  supph'ing  the  elementary  wants  of 
humanity  is  urgently  required.  Especially  should 
girls  be  taught  household  econoni}^  and  mother- 
craft.  This  in  it.self  will  break  many  of  the 
Circles  associated  with  ignorance  and  inefficiency. 
Again,  the  war  has  empha.si.sed,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  the  importance  of  a  high 
standard  of  technical  education. 

A  further  extension  of  legislation  on  the  lines 
of  the  National  Insurance  x\ct  will  be  a  Ijoon  to 
the  labouring  classes.  Germany  has  led  the  way 
in  such  beneficent  legislation  which  l)reaks  many 
of  the  Circles  associated  with  unemployment, 
accident  and  disease. 

Section  il. 

Voluntary  Organisation. 

A  great  number  of  vSocieties  and  Organisations 
have  been  esta])lishe{l  whose  raison  d'clre  is  the 
prevention  and  the  breaking  of  Circles  associated 
with  i>overty.  >Some  of  these  deal  with  (Hsease, 
some  with  unemplo3inent,  some  with  insanitation, 
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some  with  drunkenness,  some  with  crime,  some 
with  immoraht}-,  some  with  inefficienc}^  and  so 
forth.  Space  does  not  allow  of  even  a  general 
summary  of  all  that  they  accomplish  in  the 
direction  of  social  reform.  But  a  few  examples 
may  be  singled  out  to  illustrate  their  modus 
operandi. 

Amongst  the  more  important  are  the  Trade 
Unions  which  have  greatly  benefited  the  working 
classes  as  a  whole,  both  by  developing  their 
intelligence  and  by  increasing  their  economic 
strength.  Although  the  results  have  mainly 
accrued  to  their  own  members,  these  Unions  have 
done  much  to  emancipate  the  employed  class  as 
a  whole  from  undue  domination  of  capital,  to 
diminish  unemployment,  to  shorten  hours  of 
work,  to  establish  a  standard  rate  of  wages  by 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  raise  the  worker  to 
something  approaching  equality  with  the 
employer.  By  means  of  their  sick  funds,  their 
unemployment  funds,  their  accident  funds,  their 
death  funds  they  have  inculcated  principles  of 
self-help  and  self-respect,  and  to  a  large  extent 
have  broken  the  Circles  of  inefficiency,  ignorance 
and  immobility.  ' 

'  Sometimes,  however,  Trade  Unions  create  a  Vicious 
Circle,  e.g.  when  thej^  foment  strife  and  diminish 
production  in  order  to  obtain  higher  wages,  which 
can  only  be  paid  out  of  increased  production. 
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Another  example  may  be  mentioned — the 
Friendly  Societies.  These  are  mutual  insurance 
associations  by  means  of  which  the  working 
classes  protect  themselves  and  each  other  against 
many  of  the  troubles  of  life.  B}^  inculcating 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-help,  these  Societies,  like 
Trade  Unions,  have  done  much  to  promote  a  high 
standard  of  life  and  conduct. 

•  A  third  example  may  be  found  in  the  Co- 
operative Movement  which  has  proved  a  valuable 
economic  expedient  for  increasing  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  poor  man's  home.  Encouraged 
by  an  enthusiastic  propaganda,  multitudes  of 
working  men  have  been  enabled  to  save  money, 
to  practise  moral  and  prudential  virtues,  in  brief 
to  live  with  an  ideal.  Humble  workers  who  had 
never  possessed  any  reserve,  came  under  the  magic 
influence  of  a  little  capital  which  reacted  on  their 
moral  and  physical  condition.  Independence, 
once  acquired,  led  to  further  thrift,  to  increased 
comfort  and  to  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  self- 
respect.  At  Rochdale,  the  birth-] )lace  of  the 
movement,  the  whole  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  condition   received   a  powerful   impetus. 

In  Frederic  Harrison's  words  : 

"  No  man  of  generous  feeling  can  help  bcin^  nio\c(l 
to  admiration  wlien  he  recalls  the  homes  which  have 
been  saved  and  brightened,  the  vveij^ht  of  debt, 
destitution  and  bad  habits  vvliich  has  been  relieved. 
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the  hope  and  spirit  which  have  been  infused  into 
the  working  classes  by  this  single  agency — the 
co-operative  system."  ' 

The  three  great  Organisations  jnst  referred  to 
have  been  in  the  main  initiated  and  controlled 
by  the  working  classes  themselves.  The  prospects 
of  even  greater  usefulness  seem  bright. 

To  another  group  of  Voluntar}-  Organisations 
belong  Hospitals,  Convalescent  Homes, 
Orphanages,  and  a  multitude  of  religious  and 
social  Institutions,  whether  national,  civic  or 
parochial. 

There  is  immense  variety  in  the  objects  and 
methods  of  these  Organisations,  but  in  one  way 
or  another  the}'  seek  to  solve  the  complex  problems 
arising  out  of  poverty.  A  special  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  those  enlightened  Societies  which 
in  this  and  other  countries  have  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  indiscriminate  charity  and  the 
importance  of  giving  such  relief  as  will  render  the 
recipient  more  self-reliant  than  before.  "  Give 
adequate  relief  "  is  another  way  of  saying  "  break 
the  Circle."  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Charit}'  Organisation  Societies  in  England 
and  America,  Le  Bureau  Central  des  Oeuvres  de 
Bienfaisance  in  Paris,  Der  Deutsche  Verein  f. 
Armenpflege  und  Wohlthatigkeit  inter  alios. 

'National  and  Social  Problems,  p.  341. 
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Section  iii. 

Individual   Effort. 

The  third,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
agency  in  dealing  with  poverty  is  to  l^e  found  in 
the  activity  of  the  vast  army  of  individual  workers 
who  bring  the  best  powers  of  head  and  heart  and 
hand  to  the  solution  of  the  complex  problems 
presented  to  them. 

There  are  many  Circles  from  which  the  poor 
man  can  extricate  himself,  if  he  has  courage, 
perseverance  and  prudence.  For  example 
abstinence  from  tobacco  and  beer  will  in  some 
cases  so  largely  supplement  the  weekly  income 
that  more  can  be  spent  on  rent,  food  and  clothing. 
Hence  will  result  improved  health  and  respecta- 
bility, both  tending  to  still  higher  wages,  and 
diminished  desire  for  self-indulgence.  Prudence 
in  the  ])urchase  of  the  necessities  of  life  will  permit 
the  accumulation  of  savings  which  ma}"  be 
deposited  in  a  savings  bank  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  remembrance  of  Malthus's  doctrine  that  a 
man  should  only  marry  when  able  to  maintain 
a  family,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  limit  the 
numl)er  of  his  children  according  to  his  resources 
would  check  the  excessive  fecundity  that  proves 
so  common  a  source  of  poverty.  Increased 
economy  will  allow  more  home  comfort,  better 
education  for  the  children  and  greater  ha])])inoss 
in  life. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  poverty  so  frequently 
blinds  a  man  to  his  highest  interests  and  paralyses 
his  efforts  to  escape  from  the  snares  in  which  he  is 
caught,  that  some  extraneous  assistance  is  required 
to  effect  his  deliverance.  It  is  here  that  the 
judicious  help  of  the  social  worker  can  render 
such  priceless  services. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  value  of 
adequate  relief  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan  who  found,  lying  by  the  wayside, 
a  helpless  man  who  had  been  stripped,  robbed, 
beaten  and  left  half  dead.  Doubtless  this  un- 
fortunate man  would  have  died  of  starvation 
unless  help  had  been  forthcoming,  since  his 
helplessness  prevented  his  obtaining  food,  and 
the  want  of  food  would  have  reacted  on  his 
helplessness  until  death  supervened. 

Almsgiving  would  have  been  useless  under  the 
circumstances.  But  the  good  Samaritan  rendered 
him  such  adequate  and  well-considered  help  as 
effectually  broke  the  Circle, — help  that  was  of  far 
greater  value  than  his  purse.  He  gave  him 
sympathy,  dressed  and  bandaged  his  wounds, 
mounted  him  on  his  own  beast,  brought  him  to 
an  inn,  took  care  of  him  and  indeed  provided  for 
him  until  completely  convalescent.  The  Circle 
of  helplessness  and  starvation  was  broken. 
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Personal  influence  and  sympathy  are  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is  the  worker  who  has  an 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  who  overflows  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  who  is  ready  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent,  who  combines  strength  of 
character  with  patience,  that  will  most  surely 
achieve  success. 

Rule  of  thumb  treatment  is  useless  ;  each  case 
needs  painstaking  investigation  and  treatment. 
When  once  the  spot  at  which  the  Circle  can  best 
be  breached  has  been  decided  upon,  the  attack 
must  be  vigorously  pressed  home  with  all  available 
forces.  Every  form  of  influence — religious,  moral, 
intellectual,  social,  material — will  at  times  be 
called  for. 

Illustrations  of  a  numV3er  of  Circles,  together 
with  the  factors  into  which  they  may  be  analysed, 
have  already  been  given  in  Plates  I.  and  II. 
The  following  Table  gives  concisely  some  addi- 
tional ones  : 

I.  Poverty — Anxiety — Insomnia — Lowered  Efficiency 

— Poverty. 

II.  Poverty — Improvidence — Want       of       Reserve — 

Poverty. 

III.  Poverty — Indolence — Waste    of    Time — Poverty. 

IV.  Poverty — Sickness — Unemployment — Poverty. 

V.  Poverty— vSweaU'd  Laljour— Low  Wages— Poverty. 

VI.  Poverty — Immobility — Loss     of      Opportunity — 

Poverty. 
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VII.  Poverty — Unequal  Taxation — Poverty. 

VIII.  Poverty — Unequal  Justice — Poverty. 

IX.  Poverty — Inability  to  Bargain — Lessened  Choice 

— Poverty 

X.  Poverty — Employment      of      Women — Increased 

Competition — Lowered  Wages — Poverty. 

XI.  Poverty — Wastefulness — Poverty. 

XII.  Poverty — Demoralisation — Poverty. 

The  methods  required  by  the  social  worker  are 
infinite  in  number  and  variety. 

Every  judicious  effort 
to  remove  insanitation 
to  improve  nutrition 
to  promote  education 
to  check  intemperance 
to  relieve  unemployment 
to  increase  efficiency 
to  cure  disease 
to  prevent  wastefulness 
to  lessen  immorality 
to  arrest  crime 
to  encourage  self-help 
to  raise  ideals 

will  remove  some  pebbles  from  the  via  dolorosa 
along  which  so  many  of  our  unfortunate  brethren 
have  to  journey. 

For  example  a  gift  of  tools  may  enable  a  crafts- 
man who  is  unemployed  for  want  of  equipment, 
to  regain  his  footing  as  a  self-supporting  wage- 
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earner.  An  outfit  in  clothes  may  secure  a  situation 
denied  to  a  man  in  shabby  dress.  A  raihvay 
fare  may  enable  a  navvy  to  secure  work  that 
again  places  him  on  his  feet.  A  holida}^  at  the 
sea-side  may  arrest  the  incipient  phthisis  that 
lowered  the  poor  sufferer's  wages  and  necessitated 
his  residence  in  a  slum,  thus  accelerating  the 
advance  of  the  disease.  Encouragement  to 
become  a  post-ofhce  depositor  may  bring  a 
miserable  labourer  under  the  magic  influence  of 
some  capital  that  he  can  call  his  own.  A  course 
of  cookery  lessons  may  enable  a  slovenly  ignorant 
house-wife  to  economise  her  husband's  wages 
and  increase  the  respectability  of  the  home. 
Religious  influences  have  induced  man}^  a  drunkard 
to  sign  and  keep  a  pledge  of  abstinence.  The 
wages,  formerly  wasted  at  the  public  house,  will 
brighten  his  home  and  lessen  the  temptation  to 
drown  his  misery  in  drink. 

Industrial  training  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  life  and  breaking  the 
Circles  associated  with  inefficiency. 

R.  ly.  Dugdale  thus  writes  : 

"  The  direct  effect  of  industrial  training  is  to  curb 
licentiousness,  its  secondary  effects  to  decrease  the 
craving  for  stimulants  and  narcotics,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  nej^lected  children,  to  stinudate  new  sets 
of  wants  which  will  exi)rcss  themsch-es  in  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and,  concomitantly,  proniolt-  the 
habits  of  industry  which  will  enable  those  wants  to 
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be  satisfied,  thus  completing  a  healthful  Circle  in 
which  labour  and  abstinence  will  become  reciprocal 
causes  of  each  other  as  hereditary'  characteristics 
which  will  promote  longevity  and  enjoyment."  ' 

Such  results  cannot  be  attained  without  wisdom, 
patience  and  sympathy.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
the  value  of  such  radical  treatment  is  infinitely 
higher  than  that  of  the  doles  so  often  given  to  the 
beggar  in  the  street.  Surel}^  he  is  the  true  friend 
of  the  poor  who  withholds  the  pence  but  gives 
what  is  of  far  greater  value — the  means  of  true 
and  lasting  self-help  and  independence. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  is  that 
presented  by  the  abject  poor  who  are  so  enamoured 
of  the  squalor  in  which  they  live  that  no  religious, 
moral  or  physical  influences  seem  effectual.  The 
wretched  and  miserable  home  is  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  depravity.  The  pig  has  made  the 
sty  :    the  sty  also  has  made  the  pig. 

As  D.  W.  Lawrence  says  : 

"  Cause    and    effect    are    inextricably    mixed    up, 
circumstances  and  character,  character  and  circum- 
stances.    It  is  the  same  Vicious  Circle  into  which 
■  one  always  enters  when  the  problems  of  this  unhappy 
class  are  brought  into  the  arena  of  criticism."  ■ 

Such  a  lamentable  condition  is  usually  the 
result  of  a  Circle  which  has  long  been  in 
operation.     Frequenth-^    evil    habits    have    been 

^  The  Jukes,  p.  60. 

^  The  Heart  of  the  Empire,  p.  68. 
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learned  in  early  childhood  and  have  taken  deeper 
root  as  the  years  roll  by.  Such  disorders  cannot 
be  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  old  maxim  "  melius  prevenire 
quam  preveniri."  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

Except  in  cases  of  great  emergency  monetary 
assistance  should  onh^  be  given  with  the  definite 
object  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  recipient  to 
help  himself  in  the  future. 

Charles  Booth  has  well  expressed  this  principle  : 

"  There  should  be  no  careless  giving,  bet  those 
who  giv^e  awake  to  the  responsil^ilities  involved, 
and  if  they  decline  to  accept  the  somewhat  hard  lines 
of  thought  out  principles,  let  them  honestly  seek  their 
own  experiences.  When  they  give,  let  them  give 
sufticientlv,  and  watch  the  consequences  of  cverv 
gift."  ' 

One  of  the  most  experienced  of  workers,  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  entirely  repudiates  the  idea  that 
any  social  derelicts  are  irreclaimable,  or  that  dens 
of  iniquity  are  so  evil  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
remove  and  scatter  the  ])opulation. 

As  Miss   Hill   says  : 

"  If  you  move  the  ])eoplc,  they  carry  the  seeds  of 
evil  away  with  them  ;  lliey  nnist  he  somewhere  and 
they    want    improved    dwellings    which    they    can 


bife  and  Labour  of  the  Peo])le  of  London,  First  Series, 
\'()1.   L,  p.   229. 
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inhabit  and  where  care  can  be  taken  of  them.  .  .  , 
You  will  never  reach  the  poor  except  through  people 
who  care  about  them  and  watch  over  them." 

Here  then  is  encouragement  for  even  the 
humblest  worker  in  the  cause  of  submerged 
humanity. 

"  No  shamefaced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 
But  he  may  rise  again,  and  be  a  man." 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  remembrance  that  the 
earlier  the  remedy  is  administered  the  easier  the 
cure.     Every  gyration  deepens  the  groove. 

Malum  nascens  facile  opprimiiur  ;  inveteratum 
fit  robustms. 
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CONCLUSION 


E  have  now  completed  a  surve}"  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Vicious  Circle 
on  poverty, '  and  have  indicated  the 
enormous  waste  in  efficiency,  happi- 
ness, wealth,  health  and  life  caused  by  this 
process.  A  brief  summary  of  some  sahent  points 
will  form  a  fitting  conclusion. 

'  The  Circle  from  poverty  to  poverty  seems  to  lia\-e  been 
described  as  early  as  the  sixth  centiir\-,  if  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  so  popular  in  JNIediicval  Wales,  was 
really   written   by   Saint   Cadoc. 

The  following  translation  indicates  the  Circle  : — 

THE   CIRCLE   OF   THE   WORLD   AND   LIEE. 

Poverty  begets  effort, 

Effort  begets  success, 

vSuccess  l)egets  weahh, 

Weahli  begets  pride, 

Pride  l)egets  strife. 

Strife  l)egets  war, 

War  begets  ])o\'ert}-. 

Poverty  l)egets  ])eace, 

Peace    (born   of)    i)overty   l^egets  effort, 

Effort  revolves  in   the  same  circle   as  before. 

Tlic  Welsh  original  of  this  Circle  and  other 
examples  will  he  found  in  the  I,ilerar\-  Supplement 
of  "The  Times,"   heh.    17,  24,   March  2,  23,   191O. 
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The  close  dependence  of  poverty  on  a  ceaseless 
reciprocation  of  mental,  moral  and  material  factors 
is  very  striking.  It  is  owing  to  this  reciprocation 
of  cause  and  effect  that  so  man}^  of  the  poor  fail 
to  release  themselves  from  the  bondage  in  which 
they  are  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd."  Their 
helplessness  recalls  that  of  Laocoon  in  the  grasp 
of  the  serpents,  whose  strangling  coils  gradually 
tighten  round  their  victim. 

The  anah\sis  of  Vicious  Circles  into  their 
constituent  factors  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
genesis  and  evolution  of  poverty.  In  social  as  in 
organic  disease  the  jons  et  origo  mail  must  be 
understood  before  rational  treatment  is  possible. 
Many  years  ago  a  great  teacher  wrote  in  reference 
to  medical  therapeutics  :  "  Let  it  be  a  cardinal 
principle  of  treatment  to  make  an  effort  to  inter- 
rupt Vicious  Circles."  '  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  social  disorders.  Seek  for  the 
locus  minoris  resistentiae  and  effect  a  breach  at 
that  spot.  The  morbid  gyration  will  then  be 
arrested.  The  hound  which  had  turned  to  hunt 
its  own  tail  will  once  again  follow  the  scent. 

Social  disorders  must  not  be  regarded  as 
remediable  by  the  well-meaning,  but  ignorant, 
amateur.  Quack  remedies  only  too  often  intensify 
the  evil.  Philosophic  insight  is  essential  for  the 
solution  of  the  complex  problems  met  with  in 
poverty. 

'  Mitchell  Bruce,  Principles  of  Treatment,  p.  263. 
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All  social  disorders  should  be  arrested  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  disorder  is  complicated  by  a  Circle. 

As  Clifford  Allljutt  graphically  says  : 

"  In  Vicious  Circles  every  gyration  deepens  the 
groove,  an  abnormal  habit  is  formed  so  that  arrest  of 
such  a  local  waste  of  energ}^  and  such  a  distress 
becomes  more  and  more  difhcult.  .  .  .  The  longer 
the  '  habit  ' — the  fixture  of  organic  memory — the 
harder  the  impulse  needed  to  '  break  the  Circle,' 
for  the  habit  has  become  independent  of  the  original 
cause  which  indeed  has  often  vanished."  ' 

The  helplessness  of  the  poor  calls  for  indidgence 
towards  the  lapses  into  which  our  much  suffering 
brethren  fall.  Truly  the  poor  man's  yoke  is  a 
galling  one.  His  life  is  in  man}^  cases  one  monoto- 
nous round  of  toil  and  worry.  His  home  may 
be  a  horril^le  slum,  which  impairs  his  pliysi(|ue  and 
shortens  his  life.  His  wife  and  children  only  too 
often  sicken  and  die  from  i)reventable  disease. 
His  dreams  ma}"  be  haimted  by  the  fear  of  lumger. 
Tlic  future  offers  a  long  vista  of  labour  and  the 
risk  of  a  i)aui)er's  grave. 

Need  we  wonder  that  so  many  a  man  h)ses  hope 
and  courage  in  the  struggle,  yields  to  the  tem])ta- 
tion  to  steal  in  a])])easement  of  hunger,  drowns 
his  misery  in  (h'ink,  gambles  for  the  lucky  windfall 
that  is  denied  to  his  industry,  or  finds  a  solace  in  tlic 
allurements  of  the  ife.sli. 


^Nature,  iOTI,  W)!.  I.,  |).  ^^-.\. 
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Happily,  however,  there  is  every  encouragement 
for  the  social  reformer.  By  means  of  judicious 
legislation,  b}^  voluntary  organisation,  by  personal 
effort  many  Circles  have  been  broken  in  the  past, 
and  more  still  will  be  broken  in  the  future. 

If  the  subject  of  poverty  as  affected  by  Vicious 
Circles  is  considered  from  a  broad  i)oint  of  view, 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
grievous  social  ev^  is  w^ell  within  the  curative 
powers  pOvSsessed  by  the  community,  if  only  the 
vis  medendi  is  adequately  organised  and  judiciously 
applied.  By  the  reform  of  education,  by  the 
organisation  of  industry,  by  the  practice  of 
temperance,  by  the  exercise  of  thrift,  by  the 
pursuit  of  high  ideals  of  life,  the  accursed  evil 
can  in  a  great  measure  be  cast  out. 

The  remaining  disorders  resulting  from  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  must  endure  until  that 
nature  reaches  a  higher  level.  For  example 
poverty  due  to  indolence  and  vice  is  punitive  in 
nature  and  ameliorative  in  effect. 

Here  then  is  encouragement  for  all  workers  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  The  statesman, 
the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  teacher,  the 
temperance  advocate,  the  visitor  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  each  in  his  respective  sphere,  can  help 
forw^ard  the  great  cause  of  social  progress. 
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The  study  of  Mcious  Circles  justifies  the 
optimist.  This  view  has  been  so  well  expressed  by 
A.  Newshohne  that  his  words  will  serve  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  : 

"  Owing  to  their  dose  interdependence,  social 
evils  often  form  a  \'icious  Circle  where  e\'ils  become 
in  tnrn  sources  of  evil.  This  fact  is  occasionally 
mentioned  as  a  reason  for  disheartenment  or  even 
despair.  On  the  contrary  it  often  justifies  the  most 
hopeful  optimism,  for  a  Circle  can  be  broken  at  an}- 
elected  point,  which  would  naturally  be  that  of  least 

resistance The  fact  that  social  evils  commonly 

exist  as  Vicious  Circles  is  an  argument  rather  for 
solidarity  of  effort  on  the  ])art  of  all  voluntary  and 
othcial  workers  than  for  discouragement  over  the 
difficultv  of  the  task,"  ' 


'  /.  of  the  R.  Sanitary  Institute,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  310. 
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